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HARMONY. 





BY ANNE LYNCH BOTTA, 


He who with boid and skilful hands sweeps o'er 
The organ keys of some cathedral pile, 

Flooding with music vault and nave and aisle, 
While on his ear falls bat a thunderous roar— 

In the composcr’s lofty motive free, 

Knows well that all that temple vast and dim, 
Thrills to its base with anthem, psalm and hymn, 
True to the changeless laws of harmony. 

So he who on these changing chords of life, 

With firm, sweet touch plays the Great Master’s score 
Of Truth and Love and Duty evermore, 

Knows, too, that far beyond this roar and strife, 
Though he may never hear, in the true time 

These notes must all accord in symphonies sublime. 
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THE WRONGS OF A WORKING CHRISTIAN. 





Country editors, when there is a dearth 
of news, are said always to have ready 
some paragraph about 2 mammoth squash 
or an enormous pumpkin, to fill out the 
column. Religious newspapers of a cer- 
tain class have always at hand, in the dry 
season, a paragraph of solemn indignation 
against the women of the present day; 
their neglect of their children and in par- 
ticular their desertion of the cooking- 
stove. It is really the squash and the 
pumpkin, over again, only that in this case 
they occur in the culinary shape as pies. 
The special offenders selected are always 
the women who write books, visit prisons, 
supervise schools, or in other ways do the 
same things which if done by men would 
meet the high approval of these editors. 
The charge is not that they do not peform 
these services well, but that in order to 
perform them they make one pudding the 
less, and masculine humanity goes unfed. 
Take, for instance, the following from the 
Christian at Work—a passage thought im- 
portant enough to be reprinted in the Sun- 
day Herald and headed ‘The Integrity of 
the Family.” 

“There is danger to the home from the wide- 
spread desire for public service by women. Hu- 
man happiness depends very largely on domestic 
and culinary care, and good housekeeping can 
never cease to be a paramount necessity. The 
world can never outgrow this necessity. Prog- 
Tess can never advance beyond it. A desire todo 
something great, to achieve success on a large 
Scale, may lead to the forgetting of practical, 
womanly duty. Some who are celebrities in the 
literary world are failures in the family. ‘They 
shine in the pages of magazines, and neglect their 
children; they frequent book-stores, and forget 
household duties ; they honor literary clubs, and 
disgrace the kitchen. The world applauds their 
literary skill, while their husbands and children 
suffer for want of good dinners, and complain of 
buttonless clothes. Domestic duties have a first 
and prior claim on mothers and wives. Good 

omes are absolutely essential to the happiness of 
any country—the strongest factor in the greatness 
of any nation — and to have them, women will 
(must) give them their first care, sacrificing, if it 

necessary, both the aspirations and oppor- 
tunities that would lead them to public distinc- 
tion, to make their homes models of neatness and 
comfort. Woman’s first success lies along the 
line of motherhood and the wife—including often 
slighted duties of housekeeping. After these lit- 
erature, painting and Decoration—the last for the 
Present to be spelled with a big D.” 

Now, who are the women whom this 
laborious Christian thus vaguely and gen- 
frally assails? Does he know them? Can he 
name them? If he knows anything of wom- 
¢n who have written books in America, he 
Must know that our earlier writers, such 
48 Mrs. Child and Miss Leslie, worked 
their passage into literature by writing 
Cookery books first ; and that the only dif- 
ference in the practice of later writers, 
Such as Marion Harland, is that—the times 
being more tolerant—they write the cook- 
td books after they have won literary 
— instead of before it. He must know 
T at Mrs. Stowe wrote much of Uncle 

9 . . 

om’s Cabin with her foot on a baby’s 

tradle, and that Mrs. Howe counts all her 
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literary laurels cheap beside her reputation 
as a fir-t-class grandmother. He would 
not have written as he has had he duly 
considered those letters which show Mar- 
garet Fuller to have been as sincerely con- 
cerned about a supply of shirts for her 
younger brothers as about the philosophy 
of Plato, or had he shared the comforta- 
ble, old-fashioned Quaker hospitality of 
Lucretia Mott. Compare such solicitude 
as this editor’s with such pagsages as this 
from that saintly woman’s letters :— 

“*T sent tor extra help. but with our large fami- 
Iv there is still much to be done; so this morning 
I have ironed four dozen pieces, made soft cus- 
tards, atten fed to stewing blackberries, and pot- 
ted some Dutch herring, besides doing all the 
dusting, and receiving several callers.”’ 

Or this :— 

“Our family party Seventh-day was pleasant; 
fifteen at dinner, and twenty at tea. 1 worked 
like a beaver that morning, 50 as to be ready to 
sit down with them early; did my sweeping and 
dusting, raking the grass plot, ete., made milk- 
biscuit, a plum-pudding, and a lemon-pudding.”’ 

Or this :— 

“If I did not iron twelve shirts, like Cousin 
Mary. I bad forty otber things which I accom- 
plished; for we bad a large wash, and hurried to 
get the ironing away betore the peopie flocked in. 
Five came just before dinner. I prepared mince 
for forty pres, doing everv part myself even to 
meat-chopping: picked over lots o: apples, stew- 
ed a quantity, chopped some more, und made ap- 
ple-pudding, allot which kept me on my feet ull 
almost two o'clock, having to come into the par- 
lor every now and then to receive guests.”’ 

If this ‘is not a “Christian at Work,” 
what is it? Or if any Christian demand of 
his wife more work than this to please his 
palate, itis the palate not of a Christian 
but of a heathen, and to spend strength in 
its service would be serving Baal, not the 
Lord. 

It fortunately happens that our leading 
women both in the way of reform and of 
literature have guarded so well their 
household reputation that they really need 
no vindication. It is more probable that 
this editor had in view, not this well 
known and well-armored body, but those 
newer and less experienced workers whom 
L have elsewhere called the ‘intermediate 
party.” By this I mean those who, while 
they find time for what the Christian at 
Work calls ‘the aspirations and opportuni- 
ties that may lead them to publie distine- 
tion,” still think that no other woman 
should find time for them, and agree with 
the religious newspapers that all women 
but themselves are best kept at home. 
But I am confident that these vague 
charges are no more applicable against 
these ladies than against their more radi- 
cal sisters, and that their households are 
as well cared for as before they took up 
any public mission. If anything has suf- 
fered .in the competition, [um sure it would 
not be the family; and I have always sup- 
posed that the reason why my friend Mrs. 
Kk. G. Wells’s telegraphic despatch got so 
strangely transformed, when she was as- 
sisting to manage a political campaign in 
Oregon, was that her allies «assumed that 
she would be absorbed in her household 
duties, and so took advantage of her. 

The common-sense of the matter is very 
simple. It has several times been pointed 
out, in these columns, that women with 
large families of young children, like men 
with very large families to support, must 
forego public services of importance; just 
as Lord Bacon pointed out that these great 
services were apt to be performed, in the 
vase Of men. But, as a rule, there seems 
no reason why the same education and 
abilities which enable a woman to write a 
book or govern a college should not also 
afford her the necessary grasp of mind to 
sew on a button, or even to prepare what is 
salled in the country ‘*a meal of victuals,” 
worthy the fastidious appetite of a Work- 
ing Christian. v. W. BH. 

ee 


WOMEN AND MULES. 


The claim of Ella E. Gibson, of Massa- 
chusetts, which has recently been pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, recalls to mind the case of that 
superannuated old mule which created so 
much sympathy in army posts last winter. 
Less for the purpose of information. since 
that mule must have made his devious way 
into every American household by this 
time, than for the pleasure of rehearsing 
the simple and touching story, we will 
briefly recapitulate. 

The story goes, that an old army mule, 
which had been in the service for forty 
years, had become disabled and worthless, 
and was ordered to be sold with some other 
condemned army property. The officers 
of the frontier post where Old Mexique— 
so his muleship was designated—was sta- 
tioned, who had enjoyed for long years the 
delight of Mexique’s companionship, sent 





in a petition to Secretary Lincoln that 





Mexique be retained in the service, or 
rather, honorably retired with a pension 
or its equivalent in rations. The petition, 
according to the newspapers, went from 
one headquarters to another, received an 
endorsement from Gen. Sherman. and at 
last reached the Secretary of War. who 
promptly telegraphed to his subordinates, 
**Let the mule be provided for as long as 
he lives.” 

Peck’s Sun declares that “Robert had a 
good cry,” when this magnanimous feat 
wus accomplished, but the reader must 
form his own conclusions as to the truth 
of this statement, and not allow his or her 
enthusiasm to warp a deliberate judgment. 

But it occurs to the writer of this article 
to wonder if, now that the pension list is 
to include mules, women who spent time, 
strength and money in unremunerated 
labor during the late war, doing hospi- 
tal work for the soldiers, might not also 
apply. ; 

This suggestion is made timidly, as be- 
fits one of the ‘softer sex,” as boy news- 
paper reporters call us, but when one con- 
siders just what was done by such women 
as Ella Gibson in the late war, one may be 
pardoned, perhaps, for thinking that when 
all the condemned mules have been sufli- 
ciently wept over and suitably pensioned 
off, a grateful nation,with a sobbing Seere- 
tary at its head, may be willing to do jus 
tice to its women soldiers. ‘The word sol- 
diers is used advisedly, as meaning *‘one 
engaged ia military service.” 

There lies before ne, as I write, a book 
called **Women’s Work in the Civil War,” 
written by a man, which is a large vol- 
ume of several hundred pages, and gives 
brief sketches of the life and work of a few 
of the more prominent women who did 
noble work in hospital and field. It is a 
record of physical courage, daring and 
patriotism that cannot be read without 
tears. 

Mary A. Livermore organized and car- 
ried on the great sanitary fairs that put 
thousands of dollars at the disposal of the 
Sanitary Association for the relief of our 
sick soldiers. 

Clara Barton was called the Florence 
Nightingale of America, for her untiring 
services for the soldiers. ‘The names 
merely of those women who went down to 
Southern hospitals to do such terrible hos- 
pital duty that strong men shrank from 
performing it, would fill this column. 

There is on record at Washington evi- 
dence which shows that a woman planned 
the ‘Tennessee campaign, for which Gen. 
Grant has been worshipped as a military 
demi-god (don’t print that last word dem- 
agogue, good printer), and that President 
Lincoln and his Cabinet knew it, but per- 
suaded her to keep in the back-ground 
lest the world should know that a woman’s 
brain furnished the Cabinet with the strat- 
egic plan that saved the nation. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
unadjudicated claims were recently re- 
ported from the Pension Bureau at Wash- 
ington. One hundred and sixty thousand 
certificates of disability that have not been 
acted upon are to be presented. Millions 
of dollars are flowing in a continuous 
stream from the national treasury to liqui- 
date pension claims of foreign-born sol- 
diers, and the government refuses a pit- 
tance to Anna Ella Carroll, the woman who 
planned the Tennessee campaign, in whose 
veins flows the blood of a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, who, born in 
a rebel State, was yet true to the Union; 
who lost her property and perilled her life 
for the maintenance of a government which 
recognized Alexander H. Stephens as a 
member of its Senate, and turned coldly 
away from the petition of Miss Carroll, to 
bestow its beneficiary gifts upon “Old 
Mexique.” But then she had not been a 
rebel, and she was not a mule—she was 
only a woman who had done patriotic 
service for her country in the hour of need. 

No one with a spark of gratitude could 
question the right of a soldier who had 
been disabled in the service, to a grateful 
and generous recognition of his claims. 
His was a service for which a much more 
generous allowance is but a poor return. 
But after the white soldiers have had their 
pensions, and the black men have had the 
gift of the franchise extended to them; 
when rebels are rewarded with honors 
and have the promise of pensions for kill- 
ing our fathers and brothers, and when the 
mules have all received their equivalent for 
services rendered, we hope that the women 
patriots of our country will be allowed a 
recompense from the bounty of that undis- 
covered institution—a grateful republic. 

JULIA MILLs DUNN. 

Moline, Til. 
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THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT ATHENS, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I send you *C, C. F.’s” comments on the 
** Ecclesiazusia,” of Aristophanes, as trans- 
lated by Rev. Rowland Smith. These 
comments appeared in the Christian Exam- 
iner. a Unitarian paper, in 1852. This part 
of the play is very interesting and irresist- 
ibly funny. ‘*Let those laugh who win,” 
so we can afford to laugh at the extrava- 
gance of the comedy. “C. C. F.” was evi- 
dently a liberal-minded man for that time. 
l imagine he would write a very different 
commentary to-day. 

Could not some one give us a drama 
founded on these historical events, and lo- 
cated somewhere about this epoch and 
clime, with Aspasia and Plato aud others 
for dramatis persorw, whose lesson would 
illustrate the condition of women and the 
necessity of their enfranchisement, the op- 
posite of the teachings of Aristophanes? 

As we are studying the antique, and hav- 
ing Greek dress-parties and msthetic teas, 
perhaps some dramatie entertainments 
suitable for the parlor might be gotten up 
on this idea, whose objects shall be to 
popularize woman's advancement and 
woman's suffrage. Perhaps we can make 
the *zesthetic craze” serve us very sensibly 
in this way. Let us hear from some of our 
lady college graduates who have secess to 
Greek authors and ancient records. 

JENNY BLAND BEAUCHAMP. 

Gainesville, Texas, July 3, 1884. 

THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT ATHENS. 





The date of the piece. as we have men- 
tioned, was about 302 B.C., in the midst 
of the wearisome warfare in Asia Minor, 
which ended with the peace of Antalcidas. 
The state of public and private affairs was 
most unsatisfactory; and no doubt un- 
easiness and discomfort extensively pre- 
vailed. Whether female world-reformers 
were particularly active at this crisis, his- 
tory does not inform us; probably they 
were, since the poet generally seized upon 
the folly of the moment. 

The comedy is laid out upon the follow- 
ing plan. Praxagora, a strong-minded 
womiun, the wife of a good citizen, Blepy- 
rus by name, devises a scheme for usurping 
the government. She had formerly lived 
in the neighborhood of the Pnyx, near 
enough to overhear the stormy debates on 
public affairs which so often took place 
there. ‘The eloquence of the orators kin- 
dled in her breast a desire to rival them; 
but how to bring it about was the ques- 
tion. Her busy brain at length conceived 
the project of gathering the women about 
her, forming a party, and after properly 
training them in their respective parts, 
proceeding to the Assembly, and passing a 
degree, ordaining that the goverument be 
transferred to the hands of the women. 
The constitution of Athens at this time was 
ultra-democratic, allowing universal suf- 
frage; and as the debates were held early 
in the morning. all they had to do was to 
rise before their husbands awoke, steal the 
masculine garb, and, with false beards re- 
pairing to the Assembly. occupy the front 
seats and hurry their revolutionary meas- 
ure through all the legislative forms. But 
careful preliminary training was needful, 
in the art and craft of public debate. The 
women were accustomed to certain femi- 
nine ways of swearing, which they must 
unlearn, and screw up their mouths to the 
round oaths of their lords. Accordingly, 
a midnight conclave is agreed upon, and 
the play opens with a soliloquy of the chief 
conspirator, in a style of ludicrous parody 
upon the solemn prologues of the tragedies. 
After apostrophizing the lamp,-— 

“Thou offspring of the potter's plastic art, 
Suspended now, whence best thy ray may shine, 
To bear a kindred office with the sun, 

Beam forth thy brightest, be our signal-bearer,’’— 
and after recounting the various services 
of the lamp, she ends,— 

“Dawn fast approaches, and at break of day 
The Assembly meets, and we must take our seats. 
Why this delay? They surely can't have failed 
To get them all false beards, as was agreed on ? 
Or was it hard to stea! their husband's breeches 
And make safe off? But lo! I see a lamp 
Hitherward coming; then I'll step aside, 

Lest he who comes turn out to be a man.” 

He who came turned out to be a woman, 
who is followed by another, and another, 
each giving some good reason for her tardi- 
ness. The husband of one had dined on 
sprats, and had a fit of dyspepsia, which 
kept him awake till long after midnight. 
One woman brings her knitting, that she 
may lose no time; of course, she is obliged 
to lay aside such feminine occupations in 
an instant, amidst a stormof reproaches, 
After examining their dresses and general 
appearance, the business of the meeting is 
explained by Praxagora, and the speaking 
commences. The first speaker gets on 
pretty well for a time, but, forgetting that 
she is a man, swears by Artemis, is called 
to order, and forced to sit down; another 
tries it, and, warming with the subject, lets 
out an oath, by the two goddesses, and has 
to sit down. Another begins, **T'o me, ye 
women, here in council met;” she, too, is 
sharply called toorder. At length Praxa- 
gora herself addresses the house :— 

“To me the welfare of our native land 
No less imports than you : I grieve to see 
The sad condition of the Commonwealth, 

For I behold it under faithless rulers 
(Continued on Page 222. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. A. B. THORNTON publishes The 
Boonville News, Missouri. 

Mrs. Mariana T. Forsom is agent for 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL in Iowa and 
Kansas. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster recently visited 
Oregon and California in the interests of 
the National W. C.'T. U. . 

Miss FIpELIA BRIDGES has designed a 
series of cards representing bird and flower 
life, in the Japanese manner. 

Mrs. E. 8. Rosrnson, of the Pigeon Cove 
Ilouse, publishes a neat **Guide to Pigeon 
Cove and Vicinity,” which will be found 
useful and entertaining. 

Miss L. B. HuMpHRey has in course of 
preparation a series of studies from Amer- 
ican child-life, which will be published by 
Prang, when completed. 

Miss VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON is bringing 
out through the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, a story of New England life, entitled 
‘The Fainalls of Tipton.” 

Mrs. SARAH D. Fiske, of Malden, was 
last week made Secretary of the new board 
of trustees of the State workhouse and 
State almshouse of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. EpwarpD BuRNETT, of Southboro’, 
Mass., a daughter of James Russell Lowell, 
sailed last Saturday in the Cephalonia, to 
visit her father, being solicitous regarding 
his health. 

HENRIETTA HANDRICK has recovered a 
$1,500 verdict against the Cincinnati Street 

tailway Co., damages for injuries sus- 
tained by being rudely ejected from a 
Corryville car. 

Mrs. MARION MCBRIDE, of the Boston 
Post, is again this year, as last. giving vig- 
orous help to the Woman's Department in 
the ‘Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Fair,’’ 
to be held in this city in the fall. 

Mrs. Mary E. HAGGART’s speech at 
Columbus, O., is said by the Toledo Post 
to have been one of the most profound, 
clear and eloquent arguments for the 
emancipation of women ever made. 

Mrs Cuarity Myers, of Columbus, 
N.Y., is one of the earliest friends of wom- 
an suffrage. Although now advanced in 
years and in feeble health, she is still do- 
ing her utmost for the cause. She is now 
engaged in the organization of Chenango 
County. 

Mrs. SAMUEL MCCLELLAN, when she 
heard the news of the battle of Lexington 
in the time of the Revolution, for joy 
planted three elm trees in Woodstock, 
Conn. They are now the largest and most 
beautiful elm trees in the town. Mrs. 
McClellan was the great-grandmother of 
Geo. B. McClellan. 

Miss FLORENCE FINCH, of the staff of 
the Boston Globe, delivered the ‘*Master’s 
oration,” at the Commencement of her 
alma mater, Kansas University; subject, 
‘The Way of Salvation.” It was a clear 
setting forth of the opposing forces be- 
tween which there must come understand- 
ing and toleration, or a collision. 

Miss HENRIETTA MULLER, a member of 
the London School Board, and an active 
suffragist, has permitted her property to 
be sold for taxes rather than to pay tRem 
voluntarily. The rejection of the woman 
suffrage clause of the Franchise Bill was 
the immediate cause which led to this step, 
just as ‘‘taxation without representation” 
induced the heroes of Revolutionary fame 
at last to refuse to pay their taxes. 

Mrs. CLARA T. LEONARD, in an article 
in the Congregationalist, says lunatic asy- 
lums ‘tare too large, and yet they are over- 
crowded.” She recommends that all incurs 
ables should be removed, and the addition 
of diet kitchens, so that individual tastes 
and needs may be better cared for. She 
especially commends women physicians in 
these asylums, and says :—**Dr. Carey, the 
woman physician at Danvers, and Miss 
Lee, on the Board of Trustees there, have 
been of great service to women patients. 
The hand of woman in that hospital is 
visible in many cheerful adornments and 
comforts.” 

Miss Louisa 8. BAKER has preached 
several years for the North Congregational 
Church in Nantucket. She has done this 
without ordination, but to the great ac- 
ceptance of the society. An effort is being 
made to procure the ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion requisite for her ordination. The 
Nantucket papers, both the Journal and th 
Mirror, urge this step in view of the value 
of the service of Miss Baker. They think 
the time fully come when the narrow poli- 
cy which excludes competent women from 
the ministry should be overthrown. 
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THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT ATHENS. 


(Continued from Firat Page.) 
Suffering incessant ; if a single day 
They keep an honest, uncorrupted faith, 
The ten next days thev practise villany. 
Dost to another trust ? be proves a greater rascal, 
Rebuke is thankless to ill-tempered men,— 
Ye who distrust whoever wills to serve you, 
But lick the dust before the ill-disposed. 
Once on a time we called no public meetings ; 
No, not at all, but held Agyrrius 
To be a knave ;: now, when we have the assemblies, 
Who gets his fee applauds them overmuch, 
Who gets it not swears they deserve to die 
Who serve the State for filthy lucre’s sake. 
“First Woman. By Aphrodite! thou hast 
fairly spoken. 
“Prax. Wretch! a pretty thing 
Were —, badst thou so spoken in the Assem- 
» ye” 


After pointing out the evils of the pres- 
ent sdministration, she ends by bringing 
forward the grand scheme. 


“Give heed, 
However, and I'l! point a way of safety yet; 
"Tis that we put the women at the helm 
Of government; to them we trust our homes; 
Why not, then, trust to them the Comuionwealth ! 

“Second Woman. Weil said! by Jove, well 

said! right excellent! 

“Prax. How far to be preferred to ours the ways 
Of women are, I'll briefly state. First, then, 
After the good old custom, one and all 
Their woollen garments in warm water wash. 
You ne’er find women fond of change; Oh, had 
Our State but held this rule, instead of ever 
Grasping at some new scheme, some untried 

project, 
What city could have vied with glorious Athens ? 
Bread they bake, seated as of olden time; 
And as ot old bear burdens on their head ; 
They worship Ceres, as of olden time; 
And as of olden time they make their cakes ; 
They beat their husbands, as of olden time. 





Such are the women, and to them befits it, 

That we the men resign the helm of state, 

Asking no idle questions, as, What course 

Of policy they will pursue; but simply 

Investing them at once with sovereign power. 

For their good conduct, be our guaranty 

Naught else save this, that, being mothers, they 

Will seek their children’s good; four who more 
anxious 

Than the fond parent to protect her nursling ? 

Then for the ways and means, say who ’re more 
skilled 

Than women? they to» are such arch deceivers, 

That, when in power, they ne’er will be deceived. 

More needs not; only follow this good counsel, 

And soon ye'll see the Athenian state will 
flourish.”’ 


This preliminary business over, they pro- 
ceed, in the form of a chorus, to the As- 
sembly. 

Meantime the Athenian husbands begin 
to bestir themselves. Their wardrobes 
were not overstocked with spare garments ; 
they were lucky fellows if they were sure 
of always having one suit. They found 
themselves in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion. Private occasions and public duties 
alike forbade their lying abed all day. 
There was no help for it; and making a 
virtue of necessity, they slip on, as wellas 
they may, their wives’ gear, and, cautious- 
ly opening the doors and peering up and 
y bes the street to see if the coast is clear, 
they venture out. Blepyrus. the husband 
of Praxagora, is the first who heaves in 
sight, in a pair of high heeled woman’s 
boots, and a short bright-yellow petticoat. 


 Blep. What is the matter? where is my wife 
‘one ? 

The alates breaks, but she nowhere is seen. 
Long time I’ve fambled in the dark, my shoes 
To find, and coat; but when I'd groped for them, 
Nor could not find them, and already knocked 
The scavenger loud rapping at my door, 
I seize perforce on madam’s scanty kirtle, 
And squeeze my feet into her Persian boots. 
Well, here [ am, and still the shades of night 
Protect me from my neighbor's peering eyes. 
Fool that I was to marry at my age, 
And sound the drubbing I deserve to get; 
Plague take the gadding jade, my wite! 
Be sure she’s out on some dishonest scrape.’”’ 


At this moment another citizen, in simi- 
lar plight, comes in. 


“Cit. Who's this? not surely neighbor Blepy- 
rus. 
By Zeus! but ’tis in very sooth the man. 
Prythee, what means this ye//ow that I see ? 
*Blep. I've just come out with my wife s pet- 
ticoat 
Of saffron dye, she mostly wears herself. 

“Cit. But where's thy coat? 

* Blep. That's more than | can tell. 

I searched the bed-room, but I found it not. 

“Cit. Didst not command thy wife to tell thee 

where? 

“ Blep. By Zeus I did not, for she’s not at home; 
But has slipped out, and left me all alone. 
Therefore I fear some mischief is afoot. 

**Cit. By great Poseidon, we were served alike! 
My lady too has vanished out of doors, 

d stolen the garment I was wont to wear. 

ut worse than this, she’s ta‘en my sandals too. 
At least, I found them nowhere in the house. 

**Blep. By Dionysos! nor could I my shoes 
From Sparta bought, but I must needs slip on 
These high-soled buskins of my better half. 

“Cit. What can it be? May some one of her 

friends 
Have given a breakfast ? 

“Blep. I had thought of that.j 
I do not know that after all she’s bad. 

“Cit. Tbe hour is come to go to the Assembly, 
If I could find the only coat [ had.” 


The citizen disappears, and another citi- 
zen, Chremes, a bachelor apparently, 
comes in from the Assembly. 


“Ohr. What dost thou? why this woman’s 
garb art wearing? 
“a eee in the dark, I took what I could 
tind, 
But whence come you, forsooth ? 
“Chr. From the Assembly. 
“Blep, What! is’t already over? 
“Chr. Yes, long since. 
“Blep. Three obols didst thou get ? 
“Chr. I would [ had, 
But I went late, and now, by Zeus, I fear 
To look on nothing but this empty purse. 
“ Blep. What was the cause ? 
“Chr. A mighty mob of fellows, 
Greater than ever crowded to the Pnyx, 
Whom when we saw we likened unto cobblers. 
Nor this alone, but wonderful to see 
How multitudinously white the Assembly was. 
So I and many others lost our fees.” 


Chremes then gives a droll account of 
the occurrences at the meeting ; of the man- 
ner in which the orators were hustled out, 
and the men, especially Blepyrus, abused 
by a *“‘comely youth,” who proves to be 
his wife :— 

“The subject 
Chosen by the Prytanes for debate, ‘/Totw best 


— — ea 


There rose a general buzz of indignation : 

‘What, such a wretch dare play the orator, 

And think to save the State, who could not save 

His own poor eyesight ?" 

“After him arose 

Eveon, a right subtle orator 

(So tattered was this worthy’s garb, that be 

‘To most men’s eyes seemed naked, but himself 

Stoutly maintained be had a garment on), 

‘Then canningly he tuned bis words to please 

The public ear! ‘Good citizens, ye see 

One, who, himself necessitous (for not 

Four staters has he), yet can frame a plan 

Shall save our State. It is then my opinion 

Ye should enact a Jaw, that in the winter 

All clothiers be compelled to give a cloak 

To such as cannot purchase one,—for this 

Will save us many a cold and pleurisy. 

Next, that whoe'er has neither bed nor bedding 

Have a night's lodging at the fripperer’s gratis 

(Provided he be sweet and clean) ; the penalty, 

If any fripperer shat bis door against 

The houseless, to be, three good fleecy blankets.’ 
“ Blep. By Bacchus! palatable counsel that; 

And that the wotion might be carried, this 

Alone was wanting : ‘That each mealman shall 

Provide the needy with three pounds of flour 

Whereon to sup, or take the consequence.’ 

“Chr. Well, next advanced a fair and comely 


youth, 
Not unlike Nicias, to address the people. 
He strove to prove, the only course of safety 
Was, that the women take the reins of State. 
From all the pale-taced faction there were heard 
Shouts of applause, at these their spokesman’s 
words; 
While from the sturdy burghers cries as loud 
Of disapproval rose. 
“Blep. And with good reason. 
“Chr. It booted not; they were cried down, 
while he 
To a still louder pitch his voice then raised, 
And heuped all praise upon the women, but 
On thee most foul abuse. 

“Blep. I pray, repeat it. 

“Chr. First. thou'ré a villain. 

“Blep. Well, and what of thee? 

“Chr. We'll speak of that anon. 

he said, 
Thon’rt a most arrant thief. 

“ Blep. What, I alone ? 

“Chr. And to crown all, a rank informer. 

“Blep. What! All this of me alone? 

“Chr. Nay, for thy comfort, 

He said the same of all the men.” 

Finally the decree was passed,— 

“To invest 

The women with the powers of government; 

For, in the many changes which our State 

Has undergone, this only is untried.” 

After the meeting is over, the women 
hurry home, resume their ordinary dresses 
and duties, and account to their husbands, 
as well as they may, for such an extraor- 
dinary escapade. Blepyrus tells Praxagora, 
aus a piece of news, what hus been done at 
the Assembly. She affects ignorance and 
incredulity ; but pretending at length to be 
ecnvinced, she exclaims, ‘*Henceforth, 
right prosperous will our city be.” Soon 
the chorus again come forward, and de- 
mand of Praxagora. whois to be the chief 
of the new State, to define her position ; up- 
on which she proceeds to lay down what in 
modern politics would be called a plat- 
form. 

“Let me then, I pray, bespeak your silence and 
attention, 

Until to each is manifest the depth of my inven- 
tion. 

To me, now, friends and citizens, it seems but 
just and fair, 

That of this life's good things you all should 
have an equal share; 

Wherefore should one in ample wealth and lux- 
ury abound, 

When oft another in the depth of penury is found ? 
And while one man has broad domains, and fer- 
tile acres owns, 

Why wants another space of ground wherein to 
lay his bones ? 

Why too of slaves should ¢his presume to feed a 
lengthened train, 

While that man cannot e’en affurd one lackey to 
maintain ? 

These all are foul abuses, and justice doth pro- 


Well, next 


claim, 

That all things be in common, and our style of 
life the same. 

“No, fool, but peace, nor interrupt my speech. 

First, then, of all the property which every man 


has got, 
Together when collected, I would make one com- 
mon lot; 
From that fund we the women will, like provi- 
dent trustees, 
Apportion out to each enough for comfort and 
for ease.” 


The principal doctrines, besides commu- 
nity of goods, are community of women; 
all children to be the children of the State ; 
no more courts or jails; no more crime, 
robbery or gambling; the halls of justice 
to be converted into feasting-rooms for the 
great socialistic community; and so on. 
Blepyrus listens to his wife’s reforms with 
astonishment; throws in here and there a 
sly objection, all of which she nimbly 
evades by some ingenious proviso to meet 
the case: so that, when she puts him the 
question,— 

“These specimens how like you of our skill in 
legislation ?” 


he is forced to answer,— 


“Unqualified applause do they deserve, and ap- 
probation.” 


Praxagora then assumes the dignity of 
office, and sends forth her edicts by the 
public crier, who is now, of course, a wom- 
an. Communism is at once to be intro- 
duced. Obedience is paid by the citizens 
generally; the public squares and streets 
are filled with people bringing pots, ket- 
tles, and every kind of household stuff to 
the common stores. They talk together on 
the way, and discuss, in the most comical 
manner, the new measures. Preparations 
are busily making to inaugurate the refor- 
mation by a grand banquet. At length a 
crier enters, summoning every citizen to 
repair, straightway,— 
“Unto our Lady President, to draw 
The lot which shall assign where each shall sup. 
The tables are already laid, and groan 
"Neath ample piles of every savory viand. 
Couches are set, luxuriously bespread 
With tapestry and skins; while ranged in order 
Stand — brimming with their perfumed 
uor; 
Slices of fish are simmering in the pan, 
Prime hares are roasting, and rich omelets frying ; 
Chaplets are weaving, and choice sweetmeats 


baking, 
While pots of pea-soup bubble o’er the fire.” 
One refractory citizen refuses to join his 





To save the sinking State?’ Foremost to speak 


Crawled forth the blear-eyed Neoclides ; instant 


property to the common stock; but insists 
on having his share in the supper. This is 


followed by a curious but excessively 

broad extravaganza, between a young man, 

on his way to visit the maiden he loves, 

and three old women. who in succession, 

each uglier than the other, claim his first 

attentions, according to the law promul- 

gated for the purpose of securing equal 

rights to the old and ugly. ‘Two of them 

attempt to enforce their title, and to drag 

him away. The third comes up, as she 

says. to befriend him. Seeing her he ex- 

claims,—- 

“Ye Pans, Corybants, Castor, and Castor’s twin 
brother, 

What shape meets my view! a hag worse than 
the other! 

By all that is hideous in earth or in air, 

Thy name, race, and purpose, dread phantom, 
declare ! 

Art some ape, daubed with paint, and tricked out 
for a show, 

Or a beldame sent up from the regions below ?"’ 


But his resistance is of no avail. He is 
in the hands of the law, and, as he is es- 
corted out,sings his own funeral dirge. 

Now a maid-servant, half tipsy, rushes 
in, and describes the glorious doings at the 
banquet. 


“Happy is Athens, happy too am T, 

Thrice happy is my mistress, fur she shares 

The State’s autaority ; so too are ye, 

Our neighbors all, and tribesmen; and again 

Rigbt happy I, though but a humble handmaid! 

*Twas fragrant odor that with which to-day 

My bair I essenced, but more fragrant far 

The oo which those Thracian casks sent 
orth. 

Doubttye my words ? does not the generous liquor 

Long time retain its influence on the brain ? 

Whereas the odor, like a flower that withers, 

Soon flings its sweetness on the desert air, 

Far better then, ye gods, it is to quatt 

The offspring of the grape! so fetch me wine, 

And of tne choicest vintage, that throughout 

The livelong night my soul may swim in glad- 
ness.” 

She invites the present company, includ- 
ing the chorus, and her master, in her mis- 
tress’s name, to hasten to the festive hall. 
The invitation is also extended, in the 
spirit of the most comprehensive jollity, 
to the critics and spectators. 

The play closes with a change of scene, 
representing a splendid banqueting-saloon, 
filled with long tables, crowded with 
guests; on the tables is spread a feast, de- 
scribed ina single word, but that word 
fills seven or eight lines, being compound- 
ed of the names of all the dishes in the hall, 
representing philologically what we eall 
philanthropically the solidarity of society. 

“Limpets, oysters, salt fish, 
And of skate, too, a dish, 
Lampreys, with the remains 

Of sharp sauce and birds’ brains, 
With honey so luscious, 

Plump blackbirds and thrushes, 
Cocks’ combs and ring-doves, 
Which the epicure loves, 

Also wood-pigeons blue, 

With juicy snipes too, 

And to c.ose all, O rare! 

The wings of jugged hare.” 

The close of the play leaves the regener- 
ated community in the full tide of success- 
ful experiment. This is according to the 
general spirit of the Aristophanic comedy. 
‘The final consequences of the doctrine or 
system held up to ridicule are usually to be 
inferred from the whimsical prosperity 
with which absurdity is crowned. 





We think this analysis makes it evident, 
that one much agitated set of so-called re- 
forms, commonly supposed to be the spec- 
ial growth of our age, with all the fallacies 
on which they are built, is as old as the 


Athenian Commonwealth. The path of 

true progress does not lie in such erratic 

directions. 6.°O. F 
- ooo 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Even now, after having been in this re- 
gion nearly a year, the peculiarities of cli- 
mate and production seem strange to me. 
The winter has been so mild that a fire was 
needed only in the evenings, or on rainy 
days. Lettuces and radishes, asparagus 
and peas,cucumbers and strawberries, have 
been in market all the time. Hay and 
grain were harvested in May, and oranges, 
lemons and limes seem to be perennial. 
The mercury, since last autumn, has not 
risen to 80° in the shade, and if a heated 
term does come this season, it must neces- 
sarily bea short one. Cool breezes from 
the ocean in the day and from the moun- 
tains at night, cause a delightful tempera- 
ture. 

During the month of May I was about 
one hundred miles south of here, at Nation- 
al City and San Diego. That corner of 
Uncle Sain’s dominions is truly delightful. 
Oranges, lemons, grapes, olives and apples 
grow in the greatest abundance and perfec- 
tion, while flowers of the rarest size, beauty 
and variety are in the richest profusion. Sit- 
uated four miles apart on the San Diego 
Bay, these towns are growing in a healthy 
and rapid manner. “San Diego Bay af- 
fords the only Pacifie Coast harbor in the 
United States south of San Francisco, and 
few harbors in the world present so many 
naturai advantages. With the combined 
benefits of a perfect climate, a magnificent 
harbor, a rich and fertile country tribu- 
tary; with railroads completed, building 
and projected, we predict that within the 
next five years, National City will become 
one of the most important places on the 
Pacifie Coast.” Dr. A. M. L. Potts, a wom- 
an who has practised medicine successful- 
ly for many years, is building a large and 
elegant Sanitarium, furnished with elec- 
tric lights and every modern improvement. 
Many are going there from the East and 
North, purchasing five, ten acres or more, 
and cultivating them, happy in the ability 
to earn a competence, while at the same 
time they are regaining health. 





I occupied the desk of the Unitarian 





Church at San Diego one Sunday morning, 
and lectured there on two week-day even- 
ings. Also, I spoke in the Congregation- 
al Church at National City on two even- 
ings. The inhabitants in both places came 
chiefly from the East, bringing with them 
the culture and refinement they have in- 
herited from intellectual ancestors. Of 
course, the cause of equal suffrage finds a 
fertile soil among them, and I met some 
who had been zealous in the cause for 
many years. My lectures upon the sub- 
ject were well attended and very favor- 
ably received. 

A party of us drove ten miles south and 
crossed the border into Mexico. ‘The monu- 
ment marking the boundary line and erect- 
ed by both nations nearly forty years ago 
has been sadly chipped by vandal curios- 
ity-hunters. A very fine sea beach near 
the place, sixteen miles in length, will 
surely tempt capitalists, before long, to 
establish a resort for health and pleasure. 

ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 25, 1884. 


eee 
A BIT FROM ANTI-SLAVERY TIMES. 


In the recent book of Parker Pillsbury, 
called ‘The Acts,” is the following, which 
shows the kind of soil that had to be 
tilled, and no less shows the kind of men 
who did the work in anti-slavery times. 
The extract was written by N. P. Rogers, 
and describes the reception that Stephen 
S. Foster, Parker Pillsbury, and Mr. 
Rogers had, up in New Hampshire. 

Le 

It was at Sanbornton Square, December 


(p. 110): 

“lhe hour arrived, we resorted to the 

literary institution. It was a steeple edifice 
—meeting-house and town-house (Church 
and state) hard by, all in a row; all 
steepled and painted as white as so many 
‘whited sepulechres.’ No light gleamed 
from the academy windows; all dark as 
‘the people covered with gross darkness.’ 
We entered it; not a spark of fire nor a 
soul there. We consulted what to do, 
Four little boys came in, then one man, 
Dea. Lane, and a woman, then two young 
women, academy scholars, boarders at our 
friend Webster’s, one more man, and last- 
ly, friend Webster himself, the abolition- 
nist of Sanbornton Square, and our assem- 
bly was complete. Brother Pillsbury found 
the bell-rope and pulled it till the sound 
rang clear and loud all over Sanbornton 
hills. Itagitated the cold night air, but not 
the colder hearts of the people. Brother 
Bodwell (the local Congregational minis- 
ter) must have heard it like a knell in his 
study. Nobody else came near. Brother 
Pillsbury went to a store and bought a can- 
dle and lighted the house, wrapping a piece 
of newspaper roundit and setting it in a cor- 
ner of the desk. It threw its beams round 
upon the empty seats and the ‘darkness 
visible’ of the ‘Woodman Sanbornton 
Academy,’ the title, we believe, of this 
Liberal institution. We held a season of 
prayer, not with the full formalities of a 
meeting. We felt the desolate condition 
of the unfortunate people and their minis- 
ter, and we prayed for them. Brother 
Foster followed, . . . and bore an appall- 
ing testimony against the place.” 
At Hancock, ‘‘the old Orthodox meet- 
ing-house had been obtained for our meet- 
ing” (it is still Rogers who writes), ‘it 
being so owned that the very Reverend 
Father Burgess could not by his nod pre- 
vent our having it,” though he warned his 
flock not to attend the three days’ conven- 
tion: 


“The godly children of the church rang 
that old liberty bell till they made it hoarse 
and almost broke their young mobocratic 
backs with pulling the rope. It annoyed the 
village more than it did us who were down 
under it in the house. We told them to 
ring in welcome. It was a free meeting, 
and every one of them was at liberty to 
take what part in it he chose. If he had 
no ability to speak against anti-slavery, he 
might ring the bell, or he might sneeze, or 
bark, or throw stones. ‘There was one 
pro-slavery tailor in the entry that had 
sneezed with great ability. I never heard 
anybody that had such talent at sneezing. 
. . He came into the meeting, and when 
any of the speakers touched on Mr. Bur- 
gess’s connection with-man-stealing, the 
tailor would sneeze in his defence. Others 
of his defenders would bark, some whis- 
tled, others scraped the floor with their 
hind feet. . . But Foster... displayed 
Burgess in such condemning light as one 
of the great brotherhood of thieves and 
patrons of robbery and adultery in the slave 
system, that they could not bear it, and 


_began again to show their religious rage. 


Several large stones were hurled in at the 
front door, and went tumbling up the 
broad aisle to the foot of the pulpit. ... 

By-and by smash went the glass and in at 
the side-windows came the stones. . . Real 
clerical argumentation. Truly religious 
weapons of defence for the church and 
minister.” 

Harder to deal with than the mob was 
the simultaneous leaving of the audience 
by pre-concert, as happened to Poster at 
Stratham. Oftener than not, however, it 
was Foster himself who quitted the build- 
ing involuntarily, especially if it was a 
meeting-house, for he felt it to be his duty 
to rise and rebuke the church assembled 
in its own sanctuary. From Canterbury 
jail he wrote to Rogers on February 15, 
1842: 

“When I dare look on my shattered 
form, I sometimes think prisons will 
be needed for me but little longer... . 
Within the last fifteen months, four times 





have they opened their dismal cells for 


juice. 








ay 


my reception. ‘T'wenty-four times have 
my countrymen dragged me from thejp 
temples of worship, and twice have they 


thrown me with great violence from tj, 
second story of their buildings careless of 


consequences. Once, in a Baptist megs, 
ing house, they gave me an evangelicg) 
kick in the side which left-me for weeks a 
invalid. ‘Times out of mem ory have they 
broken up my meetings with violence, and 
hunted me with brickbats and bad ego 
- +. Once, in the name of outraged lay 
and justice, have they attempted to mut 
me in irons. ‘I'wice have they punishe 
me with tine for preaching the ZOspel: 
and once, in a mob of two thousand people. 
have they deliberately attempted to muy. 
der me... . Still, L will not complain 
though death should be found close on m; 
track. My lot is easy compared with thy 
of those for whom I labor. I can endure 
the prison, but save me from the plant, 
tion !” 
oninmmananaiaiiiaii 


CLEAN STREETS. 





WHAT WOMEN MAY DO, 


In a recent article having application to 
a town in New York, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton says: ‘*We turn to the women 
and children to look after village improve. 
ments. As their surroundings have much 
to do in forming the moral character of 
the people, the condition of the streets anq 
rear premises becomes a question of vitg| 
importance. But to make the lessons ef. 
fective there must be some organization, 
some watchful, omnipresent eye that may 
enable us, when a paper or orange-peel js 
caught on the fly, to say ‘thou art the boy, 
or ‘thou art the man.’ j 

‘**In the meantime we ask every mother, 
wife, sister, daughter, to charge the mey 
and boys of their respective households as 
they leave home in the morning to throw 
nothing on the streets. ‘Train them at 
home to take a plate when they eat nuts and 
oranges, and leave the skins and shells 
thereon. If you allow your children to 
throw things about the house, and in your 
own yard and gardens, they will carry 
such manners into the streets and into the 
ears when travelling. The filth in our ears 
is a national disgrace. We have the most 
beautiful railroad earriages in the world, 
with every possible comfort and conven- 
ience, but the worst manners of any civil. 
ized people. We eat all the time, muneh- 
ing first one thing and then another, and 
deliberately throw all the refuse on the 
floor. After which some generous tobacco- 
expectorator comes in and makes a slimy 
mess of the whole compound, and the far- 
ther West you go the more elegant the 
cars and the more plentiful the tobaceo 
You may travel all over Europe and 
you see no such filth in the cars or on the 
streets as we tolerate here. In the third- 
class cars where the poorest people travel 
no one throws even a paper on the floor. 
They are all kept perfect!y clean, so that 
any one who wishes to travel economical- 
ly can ride in them with comfort, while in 
our country we are often compelled to go 
into a palace car to get a decent seat. We 
are now in the second century of our na- 
tional life and can no longer plead youth 
for our bad manners. We have more 
wealth and general intelligence than any 
other nation, hence we eannot plead pov- 
erty or ignorance for our carelessness as 
to the decencies of life. 

“We travel more than any other people 
on the face of the globe, hence we have 
abundant opportunities for contrasting 
ourselves with other nations and improv- 
ing by their example. It rests with our 
women to train the present generation of 
boys and girls into more refined tastes and 
habits. If they would use their influence 
here, we could have our streets and cars as 
sweet and clean as our parlors, and our 
boys and girls taught to eat at their regu- 
lar meals and never to be seen munching 
out of season in publie places. It would 
be very easy to dispose of the papers in 
the streets if each man would collect his 
own in a pile and put a match to them, and 
the boys would be only too happy to serve 
us in that direction. Perhaps it would be 
a good idea to organize a police of boys 
collect in piles and burn everything that 
should not be seen in the streets. Divit- 
ing the town into districts, and making 4 
officer of the most reliable boy in each di* 
trict, paying him a small sum, there is 0? 
doubt that much could be accomplished it 
improving the character of our boys * 
well as the streets. Let the women aul 
children come together and organize some 
plans for village improvements that shall 
make Johnstown a beacon light in this 
country.” 








Tur hot weather of midsummer has a weaket- 
ing effect, both upon body and mind. You fe 
absolutely incapable of doing any arduous bt 
and even ligh: duties are performed languitl 
and unwillingly. This low state of the syst® 
causes even greater infirmity, and gives oppor 
tunity for serious diseases to gain a footho® 
In this condition the system is quick to res inf 
to the reviving, quickening, and strengthen 
effects of Hood's Sarsaparilla, which purifies “o 
blood, regulates the digestive organs, and inf 
fresh life and vigor into every portion of 1 
body. People who have taken it write Us, A 
ing : “It puts new life richt into me.” “It mon 
me young again.” Reader, if you suffer 100 
summer weakness, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Doses $1. 
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ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 

We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 
Freedom for Wowen. By Wendell 

Phillips, ° ° ° ° . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage tor Women By 

Ednab D. Cheney, ‘ ° - Loe. per bun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wu. 1. Bowditch, . 5c. per bun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75c. per bua. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . ° ° ° ° - 10c. per bun. 
Equal Rights fur Women. By Hon. 

George William Curtis, (Double 

leaflet), . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . Ue. per hun. 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, _. 10c. per hun. 
The four, postpaid, by mail, . 60c. per hun. 

In no way ean converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atie distribution of leaflets. Send in your 


orders. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Cupples and Upham have sent out the 
July Wide Awake. 

Mr. James W. Clarke, editor of the Trav- 
eller, received the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts at Dartmouth College. 

Miss Charlotte A. Hawes, the accom- 
plished professor of music, is still receiv- 
ing pupils at her rooms at Hotel Berkeley. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Miss Cathe- 
rine Wolfe are members of the Internation- 
al Educational Association, which is found- 
ing a female college in Florence, Italy. 

The vaeation school for girls, which is 
sustained by the liberality of Mrs. Hem- 
menway, has begun its second annual ses- 
sion in the ‘Tennyson Street School House. 
There are six teachers and eighty pupils. 

The new rate of postage on transient 
newspapers and periodicals has already 
gone into effect, and they may now be 
sent to any part of the United States for 
one cent for each four ounces or fraction 
thereof. 

Rev. Osear Clute, of Iowa City, is an 
apostle of sweetness and light. He teach- 
es aclass in bee culture during the week, 
and preaches the gospel on Sunday. So 
says the lowa Capital, and we add, he is 
also a friend to Woman Suffrage. 

It is recorded that ‘not one murder has 
taken place in Wyoming Territory during 
the past year.” This, too, in what is com- 
monly supposed to be a land of outlawry. 
But then, **women are part of the govern- 
ment in Wyoming.”— Traveller. 

The Painesville (Ohio) Woman Suffrage 
Society, which organized less than a year 
ago, has now nearly one hundred mem- 
bers. It meets once in two weeks, and sent 
three delegates to the Suffrage Convention 
in Columbus last week. It has induced the 
editor of the county paper to devote one 
column to the interests of women. ‘I'his is 
a most excellent showing for one year. 


An innovation in the education of East- 
ern women is to be introduced at Constan- 
tinople, where a day school is to be estab- 
lished for instructing girls in the useful 
arts and trades, under the Sultan’s especial 


patronage. ‘The charges will be merely 
nominal. ‘This reform was introduced 


some years ago by the Alliance Israelite, 
and its industrial schools in the East for 
boys and girls enjoy an excellent reputa- 
tion. 

The universal exercise of school-ballot 
by women might effect great reform in 
educational matters. The women of Mich- 
igaun who fail to exercise this right are 
guilty of dereliction of duty to their fami- 
lies, society and the State. The door is set 
ajar; the first bar is removed. Let us by 
the conscientious use of the school ballot 
sweep down the last barrier to full citizen 
ship.— Manistee Standard. 


The Democratic Convention has also 
come and passed into history, doing noth- 
ing for one-half of the citizens of the State. 
There were many ladies present, and they 
were most cordially welcomed and courte- 
ously treated as observers, not as partici- 
pants. We sometimes feel that a grain of 
justice were worth a pound of courtesy. 
Yet courtesy has also its salves, and is 
sometimes the meter of growing justice. 
Women are too apt to forget that the cour- 
tesy which now comes apparently so easy 
and seems so cheap has really cost a great 
price, and comes only after a tremend- 
ous struggle. As observers, women are now 
Welcomed into political gatherings; every 
provision is made for their comfort, and 
men acknowledge—nay, boast—that there 
isinspiration in their presence, their smiles. 
and their waving handkerchiefs. A few 
years ago, however, for a woman to be an 
observer at a convention or political meet- 
ing of any sort seemed to the popular mind 
48 objectionable as it now seems for her to 
be a participant—nay, more so; for but a 
few years since she was never an observer, 
and now she is sometimes a participant. 

€ must not, then, scorn courtesy; it is 
the forerunner of justice—is itself a spe- 
ies of justice, since by it the right to ob- 
Serve public proceedings is conceded.— 
May Wright Sewall, in Indianapolis Times. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
For the Women's Journal. 
OUR TRIO. 


BY HERMIONE W. 


Three little heads at the window,— 
Chestnut, and auburn, and gold, 

Three pairs of eyes watch the roadway 
That winds ‘neath the elms so old. 

Three heads bend eagerly forward 
‘To catch the sound kuown so well, 

For papa is coming home early, 
As these lispiug tongues tell, 

A step is heard in the path-way,— 
A rush is made for the door,— 

Three rosy mouths lifted upward, 
Each asking for one kiss more. 

“Only one kiss more, dear papa,” 
Each sweet little voice demands, 

While six childish arms enfold him, 
As each on hes tip-toes stands. 

Three little chairs by the fireside, 
All set out in a row, 

Three little curly-haired figures, 
Each crooning a ditty low. 

Three little maidens, each dreaming 
And watching the firelight dance, 

Making weird, fantastic shadows, 
As the flamelets leap and glance. 

Three little girlies all teasing 
For only one story more, 

One with a dragon and eltins 
And filled with such fairy lore. 

Bo once more “Jack and the Giant” 
And “Cinderella” are told, 

Till the curly heads are nodding, 
Chestnut, and auburn, and gold. 


Three little figures are kn eling, 
Each clad in ber night-gown white ;— 
Three childish heads lowly bending, 
Are seen in the clear moonlight. 
Three little voices lisp softly, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
And pray to the All-seeing Father, 
Papa and mamma to keep. 

Three little heads press the pillow, 
Three children lie side by side, 
The bright eyes are veiled by lashes, 

Three souls into dream-land glide. 
May angels watch at the bedside, 
And their sacred vigils hold 
O’er the curly heads of our darlings, 
Chestnut, and auburn, and gold. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE FIGURE FAIRIES. 





“IT just hate this lesson! I wish there 
were no arithmeties in the world, then I 
shouldn’t have to be bothered with horrid 
examples that won't come right.” grum- 
bled a boy about eleven years old; and he 
closed his book witha bang, and put down 
his slate. “I suppose I’ve got to stay in 
here all the afternoon, for mother said I 
couldn't go out to play till my lesson was 
finished, and I am sure I can never finish 
it.” 

Just then, happening to glance at his 
arithmetic, he saw that it was covered with 
tiny little beings, ten or twelve of them, 
who were looking very sharply at him. 

Much astonished at this unexpected 
sight, the boy stared at the strange little 
beings for some minutes without saying a 
word. At last he said, **Well, I should 
like to know who you are, and where you 

‘ame from?” 

“We are figure fairies,” answered one of 
the little creatures, ‘and we have come 
here to-day to help you get your lesson.” 

‘“*T don’t believe you can do anything for 
me,” Said the boy; ‘*yon are too small.” 

The fairies laughed and said, *Oh, you 
can’t judge of our power by our size. We 
think we can help you; so take your slate, 
and go to work again, and we'll try.” 

The boy took up his slate readily, amus- 
ed at the idea of being aided by such queer 
little people. 

**Now put us all on the slate, 
fairies. 

“IT don’t want you on the slate,” answer- 
ed the boy; ‘tyou’ll be in my way there.” 

“No,” the fairies said, ‘‘we'll keep away 
from your hand. We must be very near, 
so that we can watch you.” 

“Well,” the boy answered, laughing, 
“watch away then.” 

Very much pleased at being watched by 
such tiny teachers. he went to work with 
right good will. He did the first example 
correctly, and had half finished the second 
one without having made a single mistake, 
and without a word being spoken by the 
fairies. Stopping work for a minute then, 
he said, ‘‘How well [I am getting along! 
You help me just by watching me, don't 
you, fairies?” 

The fairies smiled, but said nothing. 

The boy thought he should get along 
without any trouble, now, with the help of 
the fairies, so he began to think about the 
good time he should have playing ball, 
when his lesson was done. 

“*T inust hurry up and finish,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘five times seven are twenty-one; 
write down the one, and carry the two;” 
but when he attempted to write down the 
one, two or three of the little beings seized 
his pencil, and the rest took hold of his 
hand so that he could not make a mark. 

“Come, now, that’s no way to help,” he 
said; ‘‘what’s the matter, anyway?” 

“Twenty-one is the matter,” said a bright- 
looking little fairy. 

The boy looked at his slate a minute and 
then he said, **Oh, I said seven times five are 
twenty-one, didn’t 1? Well, I meant thirty- 
five.” 

The fairies all laughed when the boy 


said the 








said that, and looked at each other as much 
as to say, **We know better than he does 


‘what he meant.” But they let go his hand, 


and allowed him to write the thirty-five. 

‘That's the way you are going to help, 
is it?” he asked; “then I suppose I shall 
have to think before I write, if 1 don’t want 
to be stopped again.” 

* You certainly will,” answered a sharp 
little voice. “If you had thought just now, 
you wouldn't have made such a careless 
mistake.” 

**No,” said the boy, I don't believe 1 
should. But I say,” he added, **you know 
a lot for such little things, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered a fairy, **we know 
everything about numbers. But hurry and 
do your work; don’t stop to talk to us.” 

So the boy went on, and, [am glad to 
say that, as he worked very carefully, the 
lesson was done, and done correctly, in a 
very short time. 

“There,” he said, as he wrote the last 
figure, **I’m just glad you came to help me, 
fairies. for | was going to give up the old 
lesson, and now here it is all done. You 
are first-rate fellows, if you are small. Do 
you thi::k you shall come around again to- 
morrow ?”” 

“No,” said one of the fairies, **we can 
only appear to mortals once in a hundred 
years, so you will never see us again. But 
we will give youa rule, which, if follow- 
ed, will always help you. Itis this: What- 
ever you do, do with your might. . Don’t 
half do anything. No boy ever amounted 
to much yet, who didn’t put his best work 
into whatever he attempted.” 

‘The boy looked thoughtful a minute, and 
then he said, **I suppose that is a pretty 
good rule to follow, but I am afraid it 
would be hard work for me always to fol- 
low it.” Just then the door opened, and 
the boy turned to see who was coming. 
When he looked around again, the fairies 
had all disappeared. 








Kere THis In Mrnp.—In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known dyes, 
and thev give faster and more brilliant colors. 
10c. at all druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co. 
Buriington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, an 
book of directions tor 2c. stamp. 
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“For economy and comfort, every spring, we 
use Hood's Sarsaparilla.”” writes an_imtelligent 
Buffulo, N. Y., lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





Health and Happiness. | 

; @ D0 AS OTHERS 
~~ HAVE DONE. 

Are your Kidneys disordered? 


were, after | had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. 
Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured me when ny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy | have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt, 


Have 


ou Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney- 


ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after I prayed to die.” 
omey Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, ¥. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame J had to roll out of bed.” 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
He — pt causes epag evacuations and cured 
ter 1 ears use of other medicines.” 
chee - Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have ever_used in my practice.” 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles, Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.’ 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirt y years,” 
Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine, 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar trouvles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you_would_Banish_ Disease 
4, and gain Health, Take 


* 


AKIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“4 veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 





“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, pages binding .... $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant aud substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





If it were possible 


to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. It is a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med- 
cinal value than any article before the people- 
Dracut, MASS. 


What 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
Lowell, M 


well, Mass.: 

a Dear Sirs—I have suf- 

Mi Did See trem bidney —- 
laint an ousness 

_ Rfteen years. Have tried 

everything and never got 


with j i. Last January, 
pelore I commenced tak: 
Kidney ing Hoov's Sansarantt- 


Le aay Ging omens 
ed me all up, pain in my 
C omplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like anew man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anys 
about Y Rg © me and ask what 
hink of it. ery tru ours, 
. JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DevoreD TO ScIENCE AND ART IN THE HOME, 
HovsEHoLp Economies, HyGieNe AND HEALTH, 
DECORATIONS, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 


“HEALTH AND Hasit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EveENING Home ‘TaLks,” 
Conducted by Prof. BE. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“MoTHER’s Portro.io’’—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing Tnuoucuts;” “Tue Home Liprary,” ete, 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt ‘Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. K. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mra. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
25 cents a number. #2 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW 8. 8. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $100, 


A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composers, 


THE TRIPLE E. 
By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, $150, 


A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out iu the strug- 
gles and self-denials of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mrs. Sust& A. BISBEE. 12mo, $1 25, 


The scene ts laid in the most picturesque of New 


| England surroundings, and the book abounds in 


sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome, 


A HEDGE FENCE, 
By PANSY. 16mo, 60 cents, 


Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 


' which stood between him and mischief. ‘Ihe book will 


benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP. 


By A Boy AND His FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 


| benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 





the use of tools, 


STORY OF PUFF, 


By Mrs, C.M. LIvINGSTON. New edition, 16mo, eloth, 
fully illustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly said of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.’ 
It is the autobiography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No, 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols., 16mo. $5 00. : 
Every book tn this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 


in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and iis cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mas. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called “Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 

rofound interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent, 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 

“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”"— Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the pee life is well worth 
careful study. . - Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”"— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND. 


With sketebes of Travel in Washington Territory 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gil 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
on it only needs painting to be famous.””—JamEs 

?ARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK : 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Among the subjects treated are ‘“‘Changed Conviec- 

tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “‘High- 

er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,’’ ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 

"The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.” — 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
pegptaee, made by those who are votaries of the 
by sle goddess, are vividly displayed.”"—Banner of 
ight. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


A Novel. By Saran ORNE JEWETT, author of “Deep 
haven,” “The Mate of the Daylight,’’ etc., 16mo 
$1 25. 

A charming story laid among familiar New England 
scenes and people, and picturing life as it is to-day in 
New England towns. A lady physician is the hero 
ine, a noble, true-hearted girl, who cannot fail to win 
the hearts of all readers. A delightful story for sum- 
mer reading. 





THE FATE OF MANSFIELD 
HUMPHREYS. 
With the Episode of Mr. WasHIneton ApDaAms in 
England, and an Apology. By Richarp GRANT 
Wuits. 16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most interesting of ‘international’ 
books, illustrating the mutual misconceptions and 
prejudices of Englishmen and Americans. Aside from 
the story, Mr. White's intimate acquaintance with 
English habits of thought and modes of expression 
renders his book exceedingly piquant. 


SUMMER. 

From the Journal of H. D. Tuoreav, author of “Wa 
den,” “Cape Cod,” ete. Edited by H. G. O. BLAKE 
With a Map of Concord, and an Index. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1 50. 

This selection from Thoreau’s Journal is of the 
same general character with the ‘Early Spring in 

Massachusetts.” Though fragmentary, it is rich in 


Thoreau’s writings so pungent and stimulating. 
PHBE. 


A Novel. By the author of “ Rutledge.” 
16mo, $1 25. 


1 vol. 


An American story in characters and incidents, told 
with so much life and spirit that it will be hailed asa 
special boon by novel-readers. To a multitude look 
ing for summer reading, this story needs no othe 
recommendation than that it is by the author of “‘Rut- 
ledge.” 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN, 


By Evizaneta Karr. 

$2 00. 

An admirably practical book. The selection an 
management of a horse, all the details of equipmen 
every separate article of dress that the rider should 
wear, and the making of it,—all these are described 
specifically ; and the book is made still more useful by 
illustrative cuts, the whole forming a manual of grea 
value to any lady who would become thorougbly skil- 
ful in the equestrian art. 


Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 
tiers taining i s, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
oston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
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Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
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their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 


The Democratic National Convention 
has adopted a platform which makes no 
allusion to woman suffrage. In general 
terms it favors “the préservation of per- 
sonal rights, the equality of all citizens be- 
fore the law,” and “‘asserting the equality 
of all men before the law,” holds ‘that it is 
the duty of the government, in its deal- 
ings with the people. to mete out equal and 
exact justice to all citizens, of whatever na- 
tivity, race, color or persuasion, religious 
or political.” It “believes in a free ballot 
and a fair count.”’ But the fact that one- 
half of the citizens of the United States are 
deprived of all political rights is studious- 
ly ignored. 


coo 
We wait the action of the different na- 
tional nominating conventions, before mak- 
ing any extended comments upon them. 
So far, it is clear that the question of wom- 
an suffrage, or indeed of women’s rights 
and interests in any form, has received 
little consideration at the hands of either 
one of the great political parties of the na- 
tion. It does not seem to have occurred 
to our politicians that the women of Amer- 
ica have already an indirect political influ 
ence worth enlisting, and able, if enlisted, 
to turn the seaie. But the day is coming 
when that influence will be found potential, 
as it was in 1840 and again in 1860. The 
enthusiasm of women is a factor which has 
more than once been felt, and always on the 


winning side. 
aan sini lianinn segues 
The defeat of the Franchise Bill by the 
House of Lords remands the question to 
the voters of Great Britain. The present 
session of Parliament is to be closed, anda 
new one called, to again pass the Franchise 
Bill and submit it to the House of Lords. 
In the new bill, every effort should be made 
to include the women. 
ee 
The House of Lords is in agonies with 
the Franchise Bill. But Sir Charles Dilke 
says he believes it will be repeatedly pre- 
sented to them until they do pass it, because 
the country wishes it. It will be the last- 
ing shame of Parliament that the Fran- 
chise Bill as it now stands could be pre- 
sented atall. In England a property qual- 
ification is required for a vote. This bill 
shuts out the women who have the requisite 
property qualification. Every family of 
which a woman is the head is left wholly 
without representation. There are 800,000 
such householders in England. The man 
who pays the rate, by this bill will vote. 
‘The woman who lives next door, and who 
pays even a larger rate, will not havea vote. 
The bill will bring in a large number of 
male voters, agricultural laborers of scanty 
education, while the educated women 
householders will be shut out. 
=a 
One year ago, 225 women rate-payers and 
land-owners in Midlothian signed a peti- 
tion in favor of household suffrage for 
women. Just now 425 women rate-payers 
and land-owners from the same County 
sent a similar petition to Mr. Woodall, 
making 650 women who in this way ex- 
press their dissatisfaction with the unjust 








positions they now occupy. But the 
“household suffrage” will not include 
them. 

— - -0°oo semen 


When English women in 1882 sought to 
obtain a more just relation to their child- 
ren their claim was not heeded, and in the 
law English mothers are held to be ‘the 
unpaid nurses of their husbands’ child- 


ren.” 
oo 


An innovation among the Jews in their 
treatment of woman shows how surely the 
idea of human equality roots itself and 
grows. Heretofore the women and girls 
of Hebrew congregations were never per- 
mitted to take any active part in the Lit- 
urgical exercises, but this regulation has 
been broken by Rabbi Eppstein at the 
opening service of Shabuoth, in Philadel- 
phia. Calling those who were to be con- 
firmed to the Reader’s desk on the plat- 
form, he directed them to conduct the ser- 
vice, which they did in Hebrew and Ger- 
mau. There were thirteen girls and ten 
boys. and both took part in the exercises, 
reading the prayers and singing all the 
hymns and responses. The sermon only 
was delivered by the Rabbi. 

———_ _-*#oo- 

The contrast between the imaginary 
‘‘Woman’s Congress” at Athens depicted 
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by Aristophanes more than two thousand 
years ago, and the actual Congresses now 
held annually by American women, is it- 
self a powerful argument for their political 
equality. ‘The burlesque, which was greet- 
ed with shouts of laughter then, would 
fall flat now, if used as a satire upon the 
women of ourownday. ‘The closing com- 
ment of “C. C. F.,” seriously made in the 
Christian Examiner in 1852, seems as ab- 
surd as the play itself. It shows that 
we are indebted to the partial co-education 
of the past thirty-two years for much of 
the progress made in the estimate and con- 
dition of women since the days of Aristo- 


phanes. 
a ~— 


The prejudice which excludes women 
from positions to which they are suited is 
constantly giving way. ‘The last instance 
is at Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary. ‘This 
Institution has been in existence perhaps 
fifty years. Up to this time the trustees 
have all been men. But at the late com- 
mencement, two women were added to the 
Board of ‘lrustees,—the Principal of the 
Seminary ez-oficio, and Mrs. A. L. Willis- 
ton. Nothing but the force of custom 
could have blinded everybody interested 
in this Seminary to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of women trustees for an institution 
all of whose pupils were young women. 
Little by little the light comes in, and the 
barriers fall. In the good time that is to 
come, let us hope that all colleges will 
have half the trustees and half the faculty 
women, that the students, whether young 
men or young women, may have the bene- 
fit of the different educating influence 
which women would bring, added to that 
now brought by men. 

— ee 

While the people were making ready for 
our glorious Fourth, the news came that an 
English woman had refused to pay her 
taxes, and allowed her goods to be sold, 
because she was taxed without representa- 
tion. The city and suburban papers no- 
ticed the fact, but not one of them with ap- 
proval. While our bells rang their loud- 
est the Boston Journal said this English 
woman was “posing fora martyr.” ‘Ihe 
Boston Gazette said it **doubted if English 
women would be silly enough to risk the 
seizure and sale of their property merely for 
the sake of showing how obstinate they can 
be, especially when nothing more terrible 
than lacerated feelings and indignant pro- 
test stand between the taxes and their col- 
lection.”” But the bells rang on to call to 
mind with honor the men who refused to 
pay their taxes, threw their tea into Bos- 
ton harbor, and waged a seven years’ war, 
because they were taxed without represen- 
tation. ‘There is a day after to-day for the 
English women. 


oe 


The Albany N. Y. woman suffrage socie- 
ty held a well-attended meeting on the 16th 
ult., at No. 142 N. Pearl Street. Woman 
suffrage in England was considered. Some 
discussion arose relative to the telegram 
sent to James G. Blaine by Mrs. Howell, 
some members maintaining that the true 
sentiment of the organization was not man- 
ifested in the telegram. A letter was re- 
ceived from Lillie Dexereux Blake, urging 
the necessity of giving aid to local organi- 
zations. 
——_. -+ oo 


MISS MULLER AND HER TAXES. 


Miss Henrietta Muller is a member of the 
London School Board and also of the Lon- 
don Woman Suffrage Association. She is 
a woman of wealth, and exceptionally well 
educated. She has devoted much time and 
money to foreign travel on the Continent, 
in Northern and Southern Europe, for the 
purpose of studying the different methods 
of instruction and management in schools. 
Miss Eva Muller is one of the London 
Board of Poor Law Guardians, and ‘like 
her sister, is a suffragist. ‘Two years ago 
they visited this country. Those who had 
the good fortune to make their acquaint- 
ance found them able women, earnest re- 
formers, very gentle women and slender, 
looking not at all the women who would 
court opposition or encounter. There is 
an old saying that even a worm will turn 
when trodden upon, and so did these ten- 
der women. 

When the House of Commons threw out 
the woman suffrage clause of the new fran- 
chise bill a great meeting was called in St. 
James’ Hall. It was literally packed with 
people, while outside eager throngs sought 
admittance in vain. Dr. Garrett Anderson 
presided. Mrs. McLaren, a sister of John 
and Jacob Bright, presided at an overflow 
meeting in another hall. When it came to 
Miss Henrietta Muller to speak, she said: 
‘John Hampden, 250 years ago, refused to 
pay the ship money. There were then 
noble women in that company with him. I 
will humbiy follow the example of John 
Hampden. I had a message from the 
State to pay my taxes. I put it in a pig- 
eon-hole. I received another notice to pay 
in fourteen days. ‘Then I wrote them that 
‘taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny.’ [received a third paper. I received an- 
other notice,and I answer, My doors are 





locked, and Iam ready. If our claim for 

enfranchisement is sincere, then there is no 
other course for me. I must strike at the 
state through the tax-collector.” But the 
tax-collector levied on her household 
goods. Miss Muller advertised the fact, 
and besought English women to come and 
see how the law, like a robber, took the 
property of women without their consent, 
to use as it pleased. Many of the noblest 
women of England came to see, and the 
men aud women of the borough gathered 
to see the wrong that can be with impunity 
inflicted upon an unrepresented class. ‘The 
scene furnished an historic picture, and 
the lesson is one to set English women 
thinking. On this side the Atlantic the 
cable brought the news of the resistance of 
Miss Muller, a day or so before our 
Fourth of July. The old “spirit of 76” had 
gone somewhere, for not a paperin the 
city hailed it as an act having any kinship 
with the deeds that made our Fourth of 
July possible. 

The Boston Journal after relating some 
of the facts, called this defence of the 
principles for which the War of the Revo- 
lution was waged, **posing for a martyr.” 

The Boston Gazette said: 

“The defeat of the woman's suffrage bill in 
England has been vigorously resented by one of 
the gentler sex there, who, when the collector 
called for the taxes, retused to pay one peony 
uutil women bad a voice in the disposition of the 
money thus levied. She proclaims ber intention 
to resist to the last gasp. ‘The result was that 
the sheriff seized upon ber household goods until 
enough was sold to pay the indebtedness. She 
is not dismayed, however, and calls upon Eng- 
lishwomen to follow her example. It is, howev- 
er, doubtful if Englishwoimen will be silly enough 
to risk the seizure and sale of their property 
merely for the sake of showing how obstinate 
they can be. It was tried here at Glastonbury, 
and even in this land of the free, the Government 
proved us stubborn as lovely woman, and she 
was obliged to succumb. ‘The fair English rebel 
expresses her determination to persevere if every 
stick of her furoiture is sold, and the doors and 
windows are pulled out of her house. If she 
holds to her resolve, she will unquestionably have 
every Opportunity to test whetber the Govern- 
ment is in fun or in earnest. A woman with a 
strong will and a determination to court victory 
or death may accomplish much in a household 
of which she represents the gentler half; but it 
is a difficult thing to upset the laws of the land 
by making oneself a martyr to sentimental prin- 
ciple, especially when nothing more terrible than 
lacerated feelings and indignant protests stand 
between taxes and their collection.” 

The Gazette knows the ‘difficulty of up- 
setting the laws of the land.” But it evi- 
deutly does not know that a principle is 
never upset by any law that opposes it. 
Its application may be deferred, but it can 
only be deferred. This is why Miss Mul- 
ler and other suffragists accept the *‘spoil- 
ing of their goods,” with the temporary 
loss. ‘They know the principle for which 
they are contending. L. 8. 

— a -_ ~ 
BRAVE KATE SHELLEY. 


On the 6th of July, 1881, Kate Sheiley, 
alone in her home, heard the cracking of 
the pilot engine through the trestlework 
near, and knew at once the double need of 
help for the men in the wreck and warn- 
ing to the coming express. Forth she 
went into the night and the storm, making 
her way amid sheets of fire, bursts of 
thunder, and roaring wind and rain, :.cross 
the valley and on over the high, long 
bridge, with no footing but the skeleton 
timbers, no light but the flashing of 
the clouds, the tempest ubove and the 
flood beneath, struggling on her perilous 
way to call help and signal the overdue 
express, and she succeeded. 

She was only fifteen years of age. The 
grateful railroad company gave her a 
purse at the time, and now, on the 4th, 
a medal, voted by the Iowa Legislature, 
was presented to her. 


but was unable to be present. His private 
secretary, Mr. Given, acted in his place. 
He narrated well the facts in the case, and 
said: 

“True beyond the meaning of the poet is it, 
that ‘the bravest are the tenderest, the loving are 
the daring.’ This medal is stamped with the 
lowa coat-of-arms and the laurel wreath. It is 
the offering not of persons or of classes, but of 
the State as representing all the people.’’ 


The medal is a heavy gold one, costing 
$250. The design on the face represents 
Kate crossing the Des Moines iron bridge 
amid storm and lightning flashes, and 
above are the words in blue enamel: 
“Heroism. Youth, Humanity.” On the 
obverse is the following inscription : **Pre- 
sented by the State of Iowa to Kate Shel- 
ley, with the thanks of the General As- 
sembly, in recognition of the courage and 
devotion of a child of fifteen years, whom 
neither the terror of the elements nor the 
fear of death could appall in her efforts to 
save human life during the terrible storm 
and flood in the Des Moines Valley the 
night of July 6, 1881.” 

Three thousand people witnessed the 
presentation, and every heart beat in sym- 
pathy with the young girl. No doubt 
most of those who witnessed it thought a 
just and beautiful act was done. Perhaps 
Kate Shelley herself thought so too. But 
what if she had said, *‘I thank you for the 
good will which induced the Legislature 
to vote me this medal. But if I may be 
permitted to choose, I would ask you to 
take it back, and since you have seen 
that a woman can be brave in the greatest 








Governor Sherman | 
was to have made the presentation speech, | 





peril, will you not instead secure to the 
women of Iowa equal political rights with 
men?” 


What would Iowa men have said? 
. st 
oe - - 


THE OLD-TIME CHANCE FOR GIRLS, 


At the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, which met at Cottage City, on the 8th 
inst., the different old-time ideas and prac- 
tices in regard to the education of girls 
were set forth by Frank A. Hill, Principal 
of the Chelsea High School. He said :— 

The free schoul system was made com- 
pulsory in 1647. ‘lhe first teachers were 
men exclusively, stern, strong and ortho- 
dox. Girls did not attend the public 
schools, nor were women employed in 
them as teachers, until near the beginning 
of the present century. Ther were not 
educated like the boys, and so were not 
competent to instruct. Indeed, the girl 
was of little account in the educational 
schemes of our fathers. She received a 
little attention, perhaps, in nursery schools. 
She was well educated if she could read. 
To write, to cipher, these were accom- 
plishments. What did not bear directly 
and obviously upon cooking food, serub- 
bing floors, spinning yarn, milking cows 
—what could not be seen to have an im- 
mediate market quotability—all this was 
not practical. wouldn’t help a girl fill her 
station one whit more acceptably, and was 
therefore useless. She worked into the 
system very slowly, and usually in the face 
of protests. She recited to the master 
after the boys were dismissed. She was 
provided for in separate schools; she was 
permitted to attend summer schools with 
the boys, but not winter. And so fora 
long time she hung about the outskirts of 
the system. In separate schools for the 
sexes, to-day. old-time conservatism is 
shown. It has been only five or six years 
since Boston decided to give her girls the 
sume opportunity to fit for college that her 
boys have had for 250 years.” 

The slow but sure arrival of women to, 
and possession of, their educational rights, 
indicate their parallel progress, and sure 
arrival to, and possession of, their political 
rights,—as in the one case so in the other, 
itis only a question of time. Justice in 
the long run is sure to win. La Be 
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HIS BEST MAN. 


The admission of women to honor exam- 
inations in Oxford University met with 
very strong opposition. To offset this, 
Mrs. Fawcett wrote a letter of two col- 
umns for the London Daily Times, which 
greatly reduced the prejudice, and quieted 
the opposition. In the course of it she 
tells this story, which she says is true: 

‘*It has been very interesting,” she says, 
‘to those who have had the opportunity of 
watching the Cambridge experiments from 
the outset to see the gradual downfall of 
the prejudices at first widely entertained 
against having women students there. 
One gentleman, an examiner in a tripos 
examination, was opposed to the whole 
movement, and at that time women had no 
right to be examined; they could only be 
examined through the grace and kindness 
of the examiners. A Newnham student 
had asked to be examined, and the gentle- 
man referred to, finding that he was the 
only one of the four examiners who ob- 
jected to admit her, kindly waived his own 
objections, and consented to look over her 
papers. Whether from accident or design 
| know not, but the lady did not sign her 
papers with her Christian name in full— 
she only put the initial before her surname, 
which | shall now call Glover. After 
looking over all the papers, the examiners 
met, and the gentleman who had at first 
declined to examine Miss Glover said to his 
brother examiners: ‘I don’t know what 
result you have come to, but my best man 
is Glover.” This incident had considerable 
effect at the time in dispelling the prejudice 
against admitting women to the examina- 
tions.” 

‘The most obstinate and prejudiced oppo- 
nent of the measure would have a lurking 
sense that in such a searching examination, 
the class whose papers showed the “best 
man” should not be excluded. L. 8. 
oo 
HARVEY N. SHEPARD’S SPEECH. 


The Fourth of July in Boston without 


an oration would be like the play of Ham- | 


let with Hamlet left out. This year the 
orator of the day was Hon. Harvey N. 
Shepard. His speech was in many respects 
an excellent one. [t was published in all 
the daily papers. But it would interest 
the readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL to 
know what he meant by the following 
sentences: 

“Let the Government be fair, just and econom- 
ical; the public offices open to all men without 
distinction of party, as citizens of a common 
country; the public laws tavoring no one indi- 
vidual more than another, fostering no monopo- 
lies, and obstructing no branch of trade.”’ 

Does Mr. Shepard mean to remind those 
who forget it that the government is nei- 
ther fair nor just to women in the laws it 
makes for them to obey? Did he mean to 
rebuke this inequality, when he said the 
public laws **should favor no one individ- 
ual more than another”? Did he, when he 
said there should be ‘‘fostering of no mo- 
nopolies,’’ mean to reprove the great mo- 
nopoly which puts the ballot in the hands 
of all men, and denies it to all women? 

Towards the end of his speech Mr. 
Shepard says: 

“After this rapid review of the great results in- 
spired by our proclamation of freedom in 1776, 


the fall of despotism and the establishment of 
liberty in the most influential nations of the 
worla, the inquiry naturally presents itself, 
What is left for us to do? Much, very much. 
The issues of history for a century past have 
been political mainly. Inspired by our example, 
the peoples of the civilized world have taken the 
control of the governments into their own hands. 
Many abuses yet remain and many wrongs stil] 
go uvredressed; but the mighty forces which 
were set in motion one bundred and eight years 
ago by our Declaration of Independence will, 
sooner or later, in Heaven's own time, overthrow 
every political barrier in the path of buman 
progress. ‘he questions of the next half cen- 
tury at least wili be social; the relations of labor 
and capital, corporations and limitations of cor- 
porative powers and wealth; the wages, hours of 
labor, and homes of those who toil with their 
hands; codperation; the appropriation of land; 
and, not by any means least, taxation and rey- 
enue.”” 


Now in this summing up of the things 
that remain for the next half century, 
there is no mention of the disfranchise- 
ment of women. We wish he had includ- 
edit. But that is no matter, since Mr. 
Shepard affirms that ‘‘the mighty forces 
which were set in motion one hundred and 
eight years ago by our Declaration of In- 
dependence will sooner or later over- 
throw every political barrier in the path of 
human progress.”” We accept once more 
this uttered faith in a great principle, with 
the wish that the ‘torator of the day,” 
with his audience and the readers outside, 
would unite with the suffragists in making 
the time of the triumph of these great prin- 
ples sooner rather than later. L. 8. 
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S. T. COLERIDGE ON REPRESENTATION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Inthe Table-Talk of ST. 
under date Aug. 16, 1833. are some very 
amusing remarks on universal suffrage. 
Asa species of reductio ad ahbsurdum he 
argues that women have a right to vote, 
and as this idea strikes him, the whole 
seems so ridiculous to the poet that the 
black letters fairly dance on the white 
pages with mirth. 

The reflections are such choice matter for 
your readers, in these U.S. A., July, 1884, 
that I cannot forbear copying them without 
further preface or addition. A. GC. P. 

**As to the right to tax being only com- 
mensurate with direct representation, it is a 
fable, falsely and treacherously brought 
forward by those who know its hollowness 
wellenough. You may show its weakness 
in a moment, by observing that not even 
the universal suffrage of the Benthamites 
avoids the difficulty ;—for although it may 
be allowed to be contrary to decorum that 
women should legislate, yet there can be 
no reason why women should not choose 
their representatives to legislate;—and if 
it be said that they are merged in their 
husbands, let it be allowed where the wife 
has no separate property, but where she 
has a distinct taxable estate, in which her 
husband has no interest, what right can 
her husband have to choose for her the 
person whose vote may affect her separate 
interest? Besides, at all events, an unmar- 
ried person of age, possessing one thou- 
sand pounds a year, has surely as good a 
moral right to vote, if taxation without 
representation is tyranny, as any ten- 
pounder ih the kingdom. The truth of 
course is, that direct representation is a 
chimera, impracticable in fact, and useiess 
or noxious if practicable!” 


Coleridge, 


The times are changed, and even 8S. T. 
Coleridge, if here to-day, might accept his 
own argument in favor of the ballot for 


women, lL. 8S. 
coo | — 


MORE ABOUT WYOMING, 


Mrs. H. A. Hobart, president of the Min- 
neapolis W. C. 'T. U., lately wrote to Rev. 
Dr. B. F. Crary, editor of the California 
Christian Advocate, asking, ‘*What is you 
opinion of the operation of woman suffrage 
in its relation to society, education, polities 
and morality, based on your wide opportu- 
nities for observing its workings in Wyo- 
ming?” 

Dr. Crary replies: 

1. Wyoming ‘Territory was under my care 
as presiding elder of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, four years. [ visited all the 
principal towns except Evanston. I be- 
lieve the women vote us generally as the 
men. ‘They take an interest in the affairs 
of the territory always. 

2. ‘The women are not controlled by par- 
ty caucuses, nor even by merely political 
considerations, but vote independently,and 
generally for candidates who are best qual- 
ified. 


3. Though many often vote for men 
whom their husbands oppose, I never 


knew of an instance of domestie trouble 
on this account. 

4. The elections are models of sobriety 

and of strictly gentlemanly and lady-like 
propriety. Sometimes, in Cheyenne, the 
ladies vote at separate polls, but generally 
vote just as men do, and are never insulted, 
as far as I know. 
5. The towns in Wyoming are all very 
much opposed to the inroads of gamblers, 
and it is my conviction that the women do 
what they can to keep them in check; and 
it is exceedingly difficult for a liquor-seller 
to obtain any office. I have known of cas- 
es of the wives of saloon-keepers voting 
directly against their husbands. 

6. The publie schools of Wyoming are 
exceptionally good, the women taking 
great interest and pride in them. I believe 
their influence is very beneficial in this re- 
spect. ‘The women cannot always do as 
they wish in suppressing vice. As in all 
frontier countries, there are many more 
men than women. But the intelligent and 
virtuous women use their entire influence 
to restrain vice, and vote for the best men 
or those they believe to be the best. I 
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men in the territory concerning woman's 
suffrage. Nearly all of them gave unqual- 
ified testimony in its favor. Liquor-sellers 
and gamblers, | believe, are unanimous in 
cursing it. Respectable citizens are al- 
most unanimously for it. 

9. My own conviction is that woman 
suffrage would produce but little change 
at first, but, that its tendency is towards or- 
der and righteousness, I have not the slight- 
est doubt. | believe its educational effects on 
women would be very great and beneficial, 
rendering them more self-reliant and less 
frivolous and helpless. It would increase 
knowledge among them, and compel study 
and induce self-respect. I never saw in 
the society of Wyoming any sign of dete- 
rioration on account of woman suffrage. I 
believe that honor, love, virtue and order 
are held in as high estimation as anywhere 
on earth. ‘The measure was Adopted by a 
Democratic Legislature, and has been up- 
held by the very best elements in both par- 
ties. ‘he worst men are against it in Wy- 
oming and everywhere else, and they do 
what they can to discredit it. . . . Hoping 
this auswers your inquiries, | am as ever 
yours truly. B. F. Crary. 

_ “oe 


A QUIET SUMMER REST. 


DEERFIELD, MAss., JULY 6, IS84. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Que of my little neighbors ran in to her 
mother one June morning exclaiming, **O 
mamma! I’ve just met an apple tree all in 
blossom.” 

Yesterday, while driving on oue of the 
many beautiful roads that delight the 
lounger in this historic old town, L “met” 
a place for summer boarders, to which | 
cannot forbear calling the att: ution of your 
readers. 

‘This is a farm of one hundred acres, sit- 
uated on the highest hill in the town (not 
the village) of Conway, Mass. ‘The house, 
not attractive externally, is entirely new, 
and coutains nine guest-chambers, each 
with large closet, and all newly furnished 
with comfortable spriug-beds, ete. Lt com- 
mands an extensive view of the valley of 
Deertield, with the nearer mountains, 
Toby, Pocomtuck and Sugar Loaf; and 
distant views of Mt. ‘lom, Holyoke and 
Monadnock. Of the table | cannot speak, 
as the farmer and his wife are strangers to 
me, but along talk with the latter makes 
me believe that her boarders would be well 
cared for. ‘Lhe house will accommodate 
eighteen or twenty boarders, and the board 
isto be one dollar a day. ‘There are de- 
lightful nooks for hammocks in the orchard 
and outlying groves near the house ; pleuty 
of berries, milk, excellent water and fresh 
vegetables. Altogether it struck me as 
just the place for a party of tired women 
to rest in,—teachers and others who work 
hard with their brains all the year and live 
in a crowd. For oue who wants a per- 
fectly secluded spot in which to do liter- 
ary work uninterruptedly, the place has 
no rival. ‘The farmer’s address is 5. P. 
Keyes, P. O. Box 183, Conway, Mass. 

C, ALICE BAKER. 

‘To the above, for teachers, for elderly 
people, or for children, who wili be well 
eared for, it may be added that a quiet 
summer rest may be found in Cumming- 
ton, Mass., not tar from the old hume of 
Win. Cullen Bryant, and the library he es- 
tablished. {t is a farm-house, with plenty 
of shade trees, with rocks, and a large 
barn, to give delightful play-places for 
children outside and inside; intelligent, 
educated people to make a good and pleas- 
anthome. ‘lhe address is N. H. S., Cum- 
mington, Mass. Be Be 

oe 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH SOCIETY CLUB. 





The Woman Suffrage Club of the T'wenty- 
eighth Congregational Society held its clos- 
ing meeting for the season on June 23d. 
In the absence of the President, Mrs. J. 
W. Smith, the meeting was presided over 
by Mr. Fred H. Henshaw. , 

The question for discussion, ‘What 
Should be the Qualifications for School 
Committee,” brought out the generally ex- 
pressed opinion that first, there should be 
moral fitness for the position; second, in- 
terest in the subject ; and third, special fit- 
hess in the direction in which they are call- 
ed to work. Heretofore the character of 
men chosen for the position has not been 
well-considered, nor has indifterence to its 
duties been deemed a disqualification. ‘lo 
any men an election to the School Com- 
mittee is simply a stepping-stone to more 
profitable political preferment. A com- 
inittee should represent both sexes; a 
committee of one sex cannot do this. If 
Women to moral and intellectual fitness 
add force and courage of their own opin- 
ions, they are capable of working great re- 
forms in the management of our schools. 

In answer to the question raised by Miss 
C.S. Pond as to how far women, in voting 
for Schoo! Committee, should insist on an 
absolute standard of right, Mr. Charles W. 
Slack said that all questions, however 
radically we treat them, have their excep- 
tional limitations. A distiller may make 
an excellent school committeeman. ‘The 
Wisdom of removing such a one might be 
questioned. 

The right of women to representation 
upon School Committee is established by 
their greater interest in school manage- 








ment. Nothing should arouse women 
more, nothing call more imperatively to 
them to use their right of voting for School 
Committee, than the fact that the power of 
the Committee is passing more and more in- 
to the hands of those who consider it their 
prerogative to dispense the spoils. 

It was thought by others that in the 
School Committee. as elsewhere, example 
is more than precept, and the example of 
a distiller in this place of trust and respect 
would have a baleful influence upon the 
young which no “good works” could 
counteract. 

Mr. Fred H. Henshaw in closing the dis- 
cussion said that we must approximate the 
ideal gradually, and humorously added 
that he thought a good test would be to 
confine it to the heads of families who had 
been visited and approved of by single peo- 
ple. M. L. BALDWIN, Sec. 
ere 


A WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 


The fourth exhibition of the New Eng- 
land Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute will open in Boston, September 3d. It 
is desired to continue its Woman's Depart- 
ment, which was so well developed and 
sarried to success last year by representa- 
tive women. The committee of last year, 
which was composed entirely of volun- 
teers, laid the foundations of a department 
where woman's industrial work can be 
shown every year, under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Women who have 
anything to exhibit, mechanical. artistic, 
literary, scientific or domestic, are cor- 
dially invited to communicate with the In- 
stitute managers. ‘There will not be any 
committee to look after this work, but 
women will come in as exhibitors, as they 
have from the first year of the Institute 
exhibitions, on the same terms as men. It 
is considered advisable to keep the work of 
women by itself, as better space for dis- 
play can thus be secured, and the grouping 
of such exhibits renders the study of wom- 
an’s progress an easy matter. ‘The man- 
agement offer every assistance to those who 
desire information in regard to means of 
transportation, and guidance as to detail of 
arrangement. Itis hoped by all interested 
in the progress of women in art, science, 
and all practical work, that the women 
individually will avail themselves of this 
annual opportunity to show what they 
have accomplished. For any information 
in regard to the work, address Woman's 
Department, New England Institute, Bos- 
ton. M. MCB. 

ss 


REARING CRIMINALS, 


FLORENCE, MAss., JULY 4, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Will you please repeat the following sig- 
nificant paragraph? 

Fifty women, sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment for grave crimes, have just 
lett Bordeaux for the French penal colony 
in New Caledonia to marry. Convicts 
there by good behavior become entitled to 
a grant of land and leave to marry, and 
bachelors of this class will visit the home 
where the women go, which is in charge 
of nuns, and do some very practical court- 
ing, aml when a wedding comes the gov- 
ernment sets the couple up in housekeep- 
ing. 

For the second time this has been brought 
to my notice, and the spirit moves me toa 
few reflections. Is this not putting a direct 
premium on the very thing against which 
social reformers are battling, viz., the con- 
tinued transmission of the evil in human 
nature? In view of the appalling statis- 
ties presented in ‘**Margaret, the Mother of 
Criminals,” in view, moreover, of the fact 
that careful stock-raisers and fruit-growers 
always select their most unblemished 
specimens for ‘in-and-in-breeding,” to se- 
cure the best results, is not this a decidedly 
retrograde movement? If any arguments 
can be advanced for the other side of the 
question, [ shall be glad to know it. 

HELEN 'T’. CLARK. 
-*eo 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Letters received from different parts of 
the State during the week show activity 
among the friends of the cause. In Greene 
Co., Miss Fanny Chamberlain, the Vice- 
president, called a meeting at Catskill, and 
proposes during the summer to make a 
thorough organization of that county. 

Mrs. Howell writes that the meeting at 
Perry, Wyoming Co., was a great success. 
A County Society was formed, with Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Cleveland as President, Mrs. 
Hattie ‘Tomlinson, Secretary. 

Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, has refused the 
request made recently by a large number 
of signers of a petition that he should ap- 
point some women on the Board of Educa- 
tion. In this State, scheol officers were 
elected by the votes of men and women in 
all the rural districts, and in the towns, 
with the exception of the three largest 
in the State, New York, Brooklyn and Buf- 
falo. In these cities the Mayor appoints 
the Board of Education, and the members 
of that body appoint the Trustees. Of 
course if the Mayor were chosen to office 
by the votes of the women, he would speed- 





ily discover the titness of members of their 
sex for positions on the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mary C. Burt, the President of the 
New York Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, is interesting herself in school suf- 
frage. If the temperance women general- 
ly would exercise their right to vote for 
school officers, they would find added pow- 
er for pushing their reform. Temperance 
literature could thus be introduced in 
schools, and they would at least prevent 
the election of notorious drunkards to the 
positions of responsibility which they now 
sometimes disgrace. L. D. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. are publishing a 
new edition in paper covers of their Round 
Robin series of novels. 

Wendell Phillips’s speeches on the labor 
question are soon to be published by Lee 
& Shepard. They will bear the title of 
“The Relation of Capital and Labor.” 

Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler has sent us a 
copy of her essay on “Subsistence and Jus- 
tice.” It is a plea for working women, 
earnestly made. 

The New York World prints a list of 
seventy New York widows and fifteen un- 
married women legatees, whose united 
wealth is about $123,000,000, 

Philip Hamilton, the youngest son of 
Genersl Alexander Hamilton, died at 
Poughkeepsie, on the 9th inst. He was 
eighty-two years old. 

The new catalogue of Chauncy Hall 
School should be in the hands of every 
parent who wishes to see how health and 
education may go hand in hand. 

The articles in the P: ovidence Journal on 
the planets for each month are prepared 
by a woman. They are extensively copied, 
and are extremely interesting as well as in- 
structive. 

Rey. W. H. Key, a colored preacher, of 
Tennessee, made with his own hands the 
bricks of his church, and now he owns 
church property worth $10,009 and has a 
congregation of one thousand people. 

Mr. H.O. Houghton, the junior member 
of the eminent publishing firm, has re- 
solved to give the entire working force of 
the Riverside Press a half holiday on each 
Saturday between now and September, on 
full pay. 

The Chardon (Ohio) Suffrage Society 
now meets regularly each month; Dr. 
Mary Bennett, President. Increasing in- 
terest is anticipated. Miss L. J. Bates, of 
Painesville, read at last meeting a superior 
paper on suffrage. 

The Eastern Railroad has issued for its 
passenger department a *‘Summer Book of 
Tours” with maps and full particulars of 
rates of fare, etc., to and from all points. 
It is handsomely gotten up, and will be 
very useful. 

The New York Tribune reports the case 
of a woman who was recently convicted, in 
the Kings County Court of Sessions, of 
marrying a man whom she knew to be 
married at the time. But as far as appears, 
nothing was done to the no less guilty 
man. 

he Italian minister of justice recently 
stated in the Deputies that he was in doubt 
as to the right of women to be admitted to 
the bar in the kingdom. With a fine sense 
of justice, one of the members immediate- 
ly gave notice of a bill to secure this 
right. 

Oliver Johnson, a life-long Abolitionist, 
and intimately associated in the past with 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Philips, 
Francis Jackson, Edmund Quincey and 
other prominent Bostonians, is engaged in 
writing an autobiography in which the 
inner history of the movement against 
slavery will be vividly described. 

George W. Cable has come to Hartford, 
Conn., with his family, and will take up 
his residence for the summer in the vil- 
lage of Simsbury, a half-hour’s ride from 
Hartford. He has leased an historic old 
residence not far from the home of Sallie 
McLean, the authoress of ‘Cape Cod 
Folks,” and will devote his time to a new 
novel. 

The Wendell Phillips Club met Wednes- 
day evening, and, after supper, speeches 
were made by the president, R. S. Brown, 
Lewis Hayden, A. H. Grimké, W. H. Du- 
pree, B. R. Wilson, W. A. Hazel, of Boston, 
A. N. Bush and John Freedom, of New 
Bedford, JohnJ. Smith, J. H. Wolff, Isaac 


Mason, of Worcester, J. C. Chapelle und 


others. 

On the programme of the National Edu- 
cational Association to be held at Madison, 
Wis , July 10—18, the ladies announced to 
present papers upon this subject are Mrs. 
Rebecen D. Rickoff. New York; Miss 
Frances E. 
Wright Sewall, Indiana; Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, California; Miss Alice E. Freeman, 
President of Wellesley College, Massa- 
chusetts ; Miss Clara Conway, ‘Tennessee, 
and Miss Ella W. Somerville, Washington. 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
L the strictly hygienic Dress Keform garments. 
2 and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the **drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress: 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





TEE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





i> WOMEN 


Assets Ist Mo. ist, 1884.......... eaesesusons obs eeresoveese 
Liabilities ........... PPTTTTTTTIT TTT TTT TTT PPTTTITITTT TTT TTT Tee eoscces reece 


Surplus, Including Capital.............ssees seeccescevesnesce Soeceeece $1,906,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - ~ 





$8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


BOSTON. 





Charles Reade left a huge scrapbook 
which had been devoted to letters from 
“Eminent Men and Women’ who had 
written to him. Each of these had been 
carefully pasted down, and sometimes the 
envelope which contained them is placed 
by their side. With few exceptions, these 
are accompanied by some pungent remark 
or kindly commentary, in a few vigorous 
and incisive words. 


One of the women jurors of Washington 
Territory asked the judge and each mem- 
ber of the jury to write in her album. ‘The 
following is from one of the new jurors, 
Mrs. C. E. Bowman: 

“They talk about a woman’s sphere 
As though it had a limit; 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven 
‘There's not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There's not a whispered yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth 
Without 2 woman in it.” 

The Concord School of Philosophy 
promises well again for this year. There 
is some doubt, now, whether the expected 
papers on Emerson by Mr. Mezoomdar, of 
India, and Walt. Whitman will be present- 
ed, but it is confidently believed that M. 
de Poyen Belleisle, Prof. Peabody, Dr. 
Holland, of New Orleans, Prof. Harris, 
John Fiske, ‘Thomas Davidson, John Albee, 
Julian Hawthorne, Dr. Bartol, Mrs. Howe, 
Miss Peabody, Mrs. Cheney, Frank B. San- 
born and Prof. Cooke will take the parts 
assigned to them. Mr. Alcott, though 
much improved in health, will not attend. 
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Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the sale 

heir TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea and 

ts, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 

of 46 and 68 pieces with 810 & $12 orders. 

ORATED TEA SETS of 444 56 pie 

with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 

SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44 

White Dinner Sets «f 106 pieces with $20 or- 

ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 

will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 

Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA co, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 14¢ Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur 
ties bought or sold on commission, 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


Ladies Bathing Suits, 


We have a large assortment of Bathing Suits from 
the best manufacturer in Paris, which ladies are re- 
spectfully invited to examine. Also, French BATH- 


673 Washington 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
In the new Phillips Building. 
for Embroldery. 
New Outfit. Full 
. instructions for 
G stamping pn Felt, 
Satin, Plush, &c.,so 
ue, i 
(20%) 35 Patternsfor Kensington, Arrasene and 
“ Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets, Sprigs, Fige 
© u 

&c. Box powder, distributor catalogue and 
Our New Sample Book, showing nearly 
bets, including The Owl, The Greena- 

3 and the Spider’s "Web Alphabe' 

ce . 

tionss0e. Our No. 2 Outfit, price, 83.00, 
containsall fihove and 20 Extra Patterns 
&c.. worth si $5.00, With this outfit you can start 
business and ma. a enouch in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
T. E. PAR 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, 
————=_——8Tlmas 1t Will not rub. 
ure Vines, Outlines. 
500 ofour choicest designs and 6O Alpha- 

ts, 

81.00, Semple Book and instrue- 

of roses, daisies, golden rod, ficures, outlines, 
ry Lynn, Masa, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


NATURE’S APPEAL TO THE SENSES. 


Prone on the couch I lie. 
Closed eyes affect the mirror of the soul, 
As well adjusted light 
The pictured inspirations artists yield. 
The soothing summer breeze 
Brings solace to the over-wearied sense ; 
Winged memories flit in course 
As sun and shadow o’er reflecting fields. 
A steadier breath outswells 
The cadence of the murmuring tree-tops’ leaves, 
These flutter, dance and change, 
Gavoting near the open window space. 
The half-oped eyes desery 
On yonder long and sky-girt pasture hill, 
The trees that lend their shade 
To kine, that feed with much-enduring grace. 
The tones of insect life, 
Rhythmic and tuneful, meet the grateful ear. 
A soloist darts within, 
To tind this room not nature’s place for him. 
O’er all the landscape far 
Blossoms of beauty spread their lavish store. 
Rweet perfumes fill the air, 
Nature’s full, flowing beaker, to the brim. 
Thus moves my willing pen, 

The record of these thoughts to write. 
Do thou, fair world, again 

Inspire my heart thy theraes to indite. 





oo 


SWEET GIRL GRADUATES. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


Sweet, ay, sweeter, in their season than the lily or the 
e@ laurel, 

Than the pansy poet worshipped, or the lovely wild 
wood-sorrel, 

Sweeter than all the flower treasures, be they culled 
in mount or valley, 

Are our girls whom summer's bugles to the glad Com- 
mencements rally. 

With their honors thick upon them, worn so grace- 
fully aud gayly, 

Bright eyes shining only brighter after Butler, Blair, 
and Paley, 

Troop they round their alma maters, answering their 
calls at muster, 

Quiet-manoered, grave, and earnest, though the smiles 
and dimples cluster. 

Oh, what hours o’er conic sections, oh, what strife 
with Gireek and Latin, 

Have they known, these dainty maidens, ivory-brow 
ed, with cheeks of satin! 

With what resolute endeavor at relentless Logic grasp- 


ing, 
With what matchless merit learning secrets of the 


Muses’ clasping! 

In their liquid silvery voices they have tripped through 
conjugatious, 

Skipped along the swift declensions, scanned the lore 
of many nations; 

Aud to-day, for home’s fair kingdom, or for some be- 
nigu profession, 

They are eager, brave, and willing, woman’s work 
their prized possession. 

Some with ease shall scale Parnassus; some will 
sculpture woo, or painting; 

Some, with nerves controlled and steady, bind up 
wounds in scorn of fainting; 

Some evoke the spells of music, touched and thrilled 
with sacred fire; 

Some in deeds that litt the lowly find fulfilment of 
desire. 

“Rose-bud garden,” still unfolded, no soft sibyl voice 
discloses 

What for some hath fortune hidden, ere the buds shall 
bloom to roses; 

But I dream of knightly suing, lady’s grace, and joy- 
bells ringing, 

And afar the faint sweet murmur of the mother’s hap- 
py singing. 

Blessings on you, jewel-maidens! In this time of 
swift transition, 

Childhood’s mystic morn behind you, upward springs 
the heart’s petition 

That ye pass to loving service, highest ministry of 
woman, 

Star-like, on earth’s night of sorrow, beaming ever to 
illumine, Harper's Bazar. 

——o-}o— 


THE LOAN OF A SURPLIOE. 


BY LAWRENCE BARRETTI. 


“I’m sorry to interrupt you, sir; but the 
lock on your satchel is broken, making the 
thing unsafe, besides being a very shabby 
old bag, sir, begging your pardon.” 

So quoth Eliza, relict of Joseph Nims, 
the sexton, to her lodger, the Rev. Julius 
Byron. 

‘What a bore!’ exclaimed this gentle- 
man, ‘when I really haven't the time to 
attend to anything but these letters!” 

**T have an errand which takes me past 
Piper & Tipson’s. IT could buy you a new 
satchel, if you would trust me. Going 
among all those fine people at the wedding 
with your lock tied up with a bit of string 
wouldn't do at all, sir.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Nims; I have great 
trust in your judgment, and should be 
obliged if you would attend to this matter 
for me, and save my going into town.” 

As the door closed after his landlady, 
the Rev. Julius Byron resumed his writing 
with a sigh of relief. As he sat leaning 
his head on his disengaged hand—a hand 
beautiful enough to atone for plainness in 
all other features had nature willed him to 
be plain—Julius Byron was an ideal pic- 
ture of a student—brown eyes, hair long 
enough to show a tendency to wave back 
from the forehead, and a pale, clear com- 
plexion set off by a golden brown velveteen 
coat, which he wore when in his study. 
Twenty-nine years old, undeniably hand- 
some, gifted with winning manners, and 
shepherd of a flock most willing to be 
guided, Julius Byron, as if by a miracle, 
had escaped being spoiled and petted into 
effeminacy. His safeguard lay perhaps 
in a pair of soft eyes which had held him 
spellbound for a few rapturous weeks, and 
the witchery of which had lasted for al- 
most three years of total separation. 








Miriam Douglas, dispensing tea and 
gingerbread to a horde of charity children 
in the park at Mount Edgecomb, was one 
of the prettiest and daintiest of women, in 
muslin dress in color matching forget-me- 
nots and her eyes equally well, and with 
roses at her waist and throat which stole 
their delicate tint from her cheeks. 

Miriam was seventeen that day, and the 
blue muslin was her first long dress; to 
this the little lassie paid far more attention 
than to the admiring gaze of two brown 
eves. After the feast there were offerings 
of flowers, good wishes and rather too 
many kisses and embraces from the chari- 
ty children, and, among other trophies, 
Miriam Douglas varried away the neart of 
the Reverend Julius Byron. Had she 
known this, it would have affected her 
less than the consciousness that the Bar- 
clay girls, her former playmates, were ad- 
miring the grown-up, womanish arrange- 
ment of her bright silky hair. 

There were a few tennis parties and five 
o'clock teas after this, during which Mr. 
Byron worshipped his divinity from afar. 
She seemed a little in awe of hin, and rare- 
ly spoke with him more than five minutes 
atatime. What adelightful task it would 
be to chase away the timidity from the soft 
fawn-like eyes, and how pleasant to think 
that the sea-shell pink stole to her cheek 
from joy at his approach! 

Fate, however, cruelly interfered with 
Mr. Byron's dream of awakening loving 
confidence in the bosom of this bashful 
maiden of seventeen. In three weeks, 
before he had made any perceptible head- 


way, Miriam was summoned to the bedside | 
of a dying relative. and Julius Byron was | 


salled to a parish in a commercial town. 

Three years this idyl had been in the 
past, and through all this time the memory 
of Miriam Douglas excluded any other love 
from the young clergyman’s heart, though 
many were the goddesses willing to be 
therein enshrined. 

Ile wondered at himself; she had slipped 
completely out of his material existence ; 
he knew not where she was, or if she were 
dead or worse—married. Still with all 
this uncertainty, he could not forget her. 

The rapid skimming of his pen over 
the white page was stayed for the second 
time by a heavy footstep at the door out- 


side; and Mrs. Nims, panting and crimson | 


from the ascent of the steep stairs, ex- 
claimed: 

‘There, sir, you could not have found a 
better or cheaper satchel yourself. if you 
had searched the town from end to end. 
Piper & 'lipson say on their oath that it is 
a first-rate one, and that you needn’‘t fear 
exchanging with any one by mistake, for 
they had only one of the kind. ‘This de- 
cided me to take it, for, being rather an 
absent-minded gentleman, you might easi- 
ly pick up the wrong bag." 

“Thank you, Mrs. Nims, thank you; 
each time that you do anything for me. you 
give fresh cause to admire your clever 
management and forethought.” 

In the wedding to take place on the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Byron felt no particular 
interest. ‘The contracting parties were 
almost strangers to him, as were also the 
guests, with the exception of Willis How- 
ard, a school chum of days gone by, anda 
friend ever since of the young clergyman. 

Owing to the illness of the bride’s moth- 
er, the ceremony was performed at home. 
It was a pretty wedding. the bride grace- 
ful, sweet, and pale as a lily in her sheeny 
fleecy drapery; and among the guests was 
the subdued merriment) which prevails 
when the entertainers exhibit unreservedly 
the signs of joy and sorrow—the smile and 
tear both coming from the heart. 

After the ceremony Mr. Byron betook 
himself to a dressing-room to fold his sur- 
plice and replace it in the satchel eposen 
by Mrs. Nims. While so engaged, a let- 
ter was handed him with the word ‘“Im- 
mediate” written conspicuously on the en- 
velope. The contents were as follows :— 

“Martow Hatt, Thursday i8th, 

If the Rev. Julius Byron could find 1t conven- 
ient to officiate at a private baptism this atter- 
noon at Marlow Hall, he would confer a great 
favor on the undersigned. Mr. Byron is re- 
quested to pardon the apparent abruptness of 
this notice, as the case is urgent. ‘The 2 P. M. 


train stops at Portland Station, where a carriage 
will be in waiting. STANFIELD MAkLow.” 


“You will go, I suppose?” said Willis 


Howard. to whom Mr. Byron presently | 


showed his note. 

“Of course. One cannot refuse such a 
summons. It is probably a question of 
life and death.” 

‘*Tam due at Uxmore to-night—rather a 
different errand from yours—a masquerade 
party. I am sorry we are not travelling 
in the same direction.” 

“Tam sorry also. Do you know any- 
thing of the people at Marlow Hall, How- 
ard?” 

‘*Never heard of them before. 
strangers to you?” 

‘Entirely so.” 


‘“*Now, good-bye. old fellow. My traps 
are all stowed away in the train, and I had 


better follow them. ‘Take care of yourself 
among those mysterious strangers.” 

In the bustle and confusion at the station 
Mr. Byron’s satchel was mislaid; but he 


Are they 











| mean that, sir! 





presently caught sight of the familiar ob- 


ject on a distant table, and felt inwardly 
thankful for its ungainly proportions and 
the huge brass diamond which made it so 
easily recognized. 

At Portland a respectably dressed man 
in charge of a wagonette came forward to 
meet Mr. Byron, and during the drive to 
the Hall discoursed freely upon the exist- 
ing state of affairs there. 

A son and heir to the fine estate had ar- 
rived, and there had been great rejoicing ; 
but within the past twenty-four hours the 
joy had been turned to mourning by a des- 
patch summoning the newly-made father 
to the death-bed of his only sister in Ger- 
many. The voung mother seemed to feel 
a presentiment of misfortune, and she had 
insisted upon the baby’s being baptized 
before the departure of its father. ‘The 
clergyman of the parish was temporarily 
absent; hence Mr. Byron’s hasty summons. 
The ceremony would be performed in the 
chapel connected with the hall, and would 
be very quiet, being witnessed only by the 
father and grandfather of the child, with 
possibly one or two guests. 

After lunching in a sombre, richly dee- 
orated dining-hall, Mr. Byron was shown 
to a bedroom, with the intimation that his 
services in the chapel would be required 
in un hour, if convenient to him. 

There was something strange and inter- 
esting about the fine old mansion, so lately 
a scene of rejoicing, and now silent as an 
empty church. No members of the family 
were visible, and the great house seemed 
deserted, save for a few silent-footed ser- 
vants. 

As the time for the baptism drew near, 
Mr. Byron asked to be conducted to the 
vestry-room. ‘Io make sure that every- 
thing was in readiness, he opened his 
satchel, when to his consternation, instead 
of drawing forth a neatly folded surplice, 
he held up before his astonished gaze a 
doublet and hose of scarlet and gray satin, 
such as might be seen on the stage in **As 
You Like It.” 

Alas for the veracity of Messrs. Piper 
& Tipson, and the credulity of the worthy 
Mrs. Nims! ‘The so-called unique bag had 
many duplicates, and Mr. Willis Howard 
had bought one that very morning in 
which to stow away his fancy-ball cos- 
tume. 

Here was a predicament indeed, for the 
teverend Julius Byron! In desperation he 
flew to the wardrobe in the vestry-room. 
Vain hope! Not a shred of the other cler- 
gyman’s vestments hung there. What 
was to be done? Even if in extreme cases 
the church rules permitted the clergy to 
officiate without vestments—and for the 
moment Mr. Byron was too bewildered to 
think whether this would be permissible 
or not—how could he explain the annoying 
mistake to these strangers? They. already 
so troubled, would think him an unworthy, 
sareless trifler. 

In his perplexity he rang for the man 
who had already waited on him. 

“Ts there a lady in the house with whom 
[ could speak for a few moments?’ Mr. 
Byron asked. 

‘My mistress’ cousin is here; but she 
does not leave the invalid’s room for any 
thing just at present.” 

“Then [ will write my message in a 
note.” 

He stated the case as clearly as he could 
on paper, and despatched the servant with 
it. In answer the lady sent her maid to in- 
quire if search had been made everywhere 
in the vestry-room for a surplice. He sent 
back word that further search was useless. 

After several moments of, to him, terri- 
ble suspense—for the time was almost 
come for him to appear in the chapel—the 
maid returned, and with deep blushes and 
a nervous twitching of her apron hem, 
began: 

‘“*My voung lady told me to tell you, sir, 
that if you would not think it any harm, 
she would send you her—Oh, no, I don’t 
She said I was not to say 
who it belonged to, but she would cut the 
bands off the sleeves and the lace from the 
neck, and it would be long, and nobody 
would notice that it was a night-gown, sir; 
and if you don’t mind, sir, | would go and 
fetch it at once, for there is no time to 
lose.” 

The girl’s concluding words were only 
too true; and, however much he might 
have hesitated at her suggestion in cooler 
moments, he was certainly thankful now 


' for any solution of the difficulty. 


“Tell your mistress that I shall be very 
grateful for the loan she proposes, if she 
thinks the deception will not be discov- 
ered.” 

The servant vanished, and was soon on 
the spot again with a snowy linen night- 
gown. Theneck at the back had been torn 
down to admit broader shoulders, and a 
linen handkerchief had been hastily stitch- 
ed in to hide the rent. Most of the orna- 
mentationsghad been cut away ; but enough 
remained to prove that the garment be- 
longed to a lady of very dainty tastes. 

Thankful for this semblance to a sur- 
plice, and too hurried to feel amusement, 
Mr. Byron arrayed himself, entered the 








chancel, and the service began at once. 
He observed with a sigh of thankfulness 
that the chapel was very dark, and this en- 
abled him to read without much nervous- 
ness. ‘wo gentlemen came forward with 
the baby and its nurse. and for a brief 
time during the service the young clergy- 
man saw indistinctly the slender figure of 
a lady standing in the dimly-lighted aisle. 
Before the end of the ceremony her feelings 
seemed to overcome her, for she left the 
church stifling what might have been a sob, 
but what sounded strangely like a laugh. 

What Mr. Byron feared would be a try- 
ing ordeal was soon over, and he re-entered 
the vestry room with a much lighter heart 
than when he had left it. While disrob- 
ing, « name in indelible ink on the gown 
attracted his attention. Perhaps he should 
have respected his fair benefactress’ wish 
to remain unknown; but the temptation 
was too strong. Ile turned to the light 
and read the name—**Miriam: Douglas”— 
under the tucks and embroidery of the 
robe which he had just discarded. 

Was it a coincidence, or had a kind fate 
led him to the shrine of his idol? The un- 
certainty was not to be borne. 

“Will you ask Miss Douglas if she can 
grant me a few minutes’ interview before 
I go?” he said to the girl who came, in 
great trepidation, for the novel surplice. 

In a cosy little reception-room Julius 
Byron was presently received by her who 
had been the companion of his happiest 
dreams during more than three years. 
The blushing bashfulness had vanished, 
leaving in its stead a graceful, womanly 
dignity. She was a sweeter, fairer Miri- 
am even than of old. 

“Oh, Mr. Byron, how horrified you must 
be! You signed initials only to your note, 
and I little suspected to whom I was offer- 
ing that garment. I recognized you at 
once in church, and, in spite of the solemni- 
ty of the occasion, I had to laugh. It was 
such an uncommonly bad fit!” 

“It was a great boon to me, and [ shall 
be everlastingly grateful to you for com- 
ing to the rescue.” 

A sudden indifference as to the hours of 
departing trains seemed to take possession 
of Mr. Byron, and he found himself, with 
a certain amount of equanimity, accepting 
an invitation to spend the night at the 
hall. 

At the conclusion of her visit to her cous- 
in, Mrs. Marlow, Miriam betook herself to 
the house of a friend, who extended many 
informal invitations to Mr. Byron as well. 

One soft, fragrant evening among the 
June roses. Julius Byron told his love sto- 
ry, and Miriam listened with a look in her 
eyes which told her lover that he spoke not 
in vain. 

“How provoked you, in your turn, must 
have been at finding my surplice instead 
of the faney costume!” said Mr. Byron to 
his friend Willis, when they again met. 

“I was ina rage at first, [ admit,” an- 
swered Mr. Howard. **But affairs turned 
out not so bad, after all. I put onthe sur- 
plice to see how it became me, when one 
of the maids, catching a glimpse of me 
through the window, set up a scream, de- 
claring that she had seen a ghost. ‘This 
brought a lot of visitors out of their rooms, 
among whom, to my surprise, was Edith 
Fulton—my Edith, you know. We had 
quarrelled and parted, never to meet 
again; but the ridiculous feature of this 
scene seemed to break the ice between us. 
and— Well, Byron, I have blessed the 
memory of your surplice ever since!” 

“The coniretemps of the satchels was a 
lucky thing for both of us.”—Selected. 


eee — 


PURE WOMANLINESS, 


A CONNECTICUT SCHOOL-GIRL’S ESSAY. 


In an article on ‘lhe Women of the 
North and South,” published in a recent 
number of a popular periodical of the day, 
the following paragraphs occur :—“*A few 
years ago, it became evident to the women 
of the former section (meaning the North) 
that they must have more room in the 
world to earn their own living; that some 
of the work and privileges of men must be 
given up to them. They have gained, to 
some extent, what they felt should be 
given them, but in gaining it many of 
them have lost something which was at 
least as valuable as money—the soft, con- 
fiding charm of pure womanliness.” 

It is true that many women, during the 
last quarter century, have left the old 
beaten tracks of housekeeping and sewing, 
so long assigned them, and struck boldly 
out in new fields of letters, of science, and 
of art. They have become editors, physi- 
cians, lawyers and theologians. Many 
appointments under Government in postal 
and pension departments to which, a few 
years since, men only were considered 
eligible, are now possessed by women 
whose real merit is their passport. Many 
professorships in our higher institutions 
of learning. previously holden by men 
alone, are occupied by women. Of course, 
these women who occupy these positions 
where their intellectual qualities are con- 








stantly brought into requisition—who have 
placed their feet on the first round of the 
ladder of science, determined to reach the 
top,—who have gained more self-respect 
by having their minds filled with some- 
thing more than how to make a pudding 
or a baby’s bib—who, seeing the need of 
radical revolutions in various directions, 
have dared to brave public opinion, and 
proclaim their convictions of right, and 
who have, in a word, considered life as it 
should be considered, as an arena whereon 
the battle of right will be fought until 
wrong is abolished, and on which men and 
women are entirely equal—have different 
ideas and manners from those women 
whose highest ambition is to make their 
hair remain in crimp, and from the con- 
templation of which one writer declared 
that ‘women could appreciate nothing but 
sentimental stories and colored fashion- 
plates.” 

‘The former class, by their daily associa- 
tion with things of moment, become self- 
reliant and aspiring, and by gaining these 
qualities, lose, if they ever possessed it, the 
lackadaisical, dependent, childish air which 
the latter display, and which the writer of 
the article mentioned considers the “soft, 
confiding charm of pure womuanliness.” 

Further on, in this same classic exposi- 
tion of proper ideas, is the following :— 
**An intellectual, self-contained woman in 
an ulster and Derby hat. carving out her 
own career, is an admirable object un- 
doubtedly, but a thoughtful young man 
almost instinctively feels that she has no 
use whatever for him, even as a help-meet.” 

Well! suppose the thoughtful young man 
does feel that the intellectual, self-con- 
tained woman has no use whatever for 
him? Js her case entirely hopeless? Is it 
not possible that the intellectual, self-con- 
tained woman never though: of the young 
man's feelings, or wanted him to feel any- 
thing in regard to her? Is it not possible 
that she is able to take care of herself, in- 
dependent of the feelings of any young 
mun? The prevalent idea that, from her 
earliest years. a woman must be fitting 
herself for the express use of some imagi- 
nary man, who is coming some time to 
honor her by making use of her, is an er- 
roneous, a monstrous one. A belief seems 
to exist among a certain class, that women 
are very pleasant domestic creatures as 
long as they remain within the boundaries 
marked out for them, but very dangerous 
if they go beyond these boundaries. 

Now, it is a fact, plainiy seen without 
any argument, that women are as much 
entitled to occupy high positions, to gov- 
ern, and to practise any profession in 
which they may be versed, as are men. 
And if not, why not? 

A CONNECTICUT SCHOOL-GIRL. 

Lebanon, Ct. 
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HEALTH ALPHABET. 


The Ladies’ Sanitary Association, of 
London, gives the following simple rules 
for keeping health : 

A—=s soon as you are up shake blanket and shect; 
B—etter be without shoes than sit with wet feet; 
C—hildrén, if healthy, are active, not still; 
D—amp bed and damp clothes will both make you ill; 
E—at slowly and always chew your food well; 
F—reshen the air in the house where you dwell; 
G—arments must never be made too tight; 
Il—omes should be healthy, airy and light; 
I—f you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve no doubt, 
J—ust open the windows before you go out; 
K—cep the rooms always tidy and clean; 
L—et dust on the furniture never be seen: 
M—uch illness is caused by the want of pure air; 
N—ow to open the windows 'e ever your care; 
O—ld rags and old rubbish should never be kept; 
P—cople should see that their floors are well swept; 
Q—uick movements in children are healthy and right; 
It—emember the young cannot thrive without light; 
S—ce that the cistern is clean to the brim; 
T—ake care that your dress is all tidy and clean; 
U—se your nose to find if there be a bad drain,— 
V—ery sad are the fevers that come in its train; 
W—alk as much as you can without feeling fatigue ; 
X—erxes could walk full many a league; 
Y—our health is your wealth, which your wisdom 
must keep; 
Z—eal will keep a good cause, and the good you will 
reap. 
- ++ ———— 


MOVED TO PITY. 


Women are among the most faithful 
agents of the society which protects dumb 
animals. ‘Their self-approval is their only 
reward, One of these self-appointed agents 
lately prosecuted two men in New York. 
Says the Herald of that city: 

Among the prisoners at the Tombs Police 
Court were two brothers. They had been 
arrested by a bridge policeman at the re- 
quest of a young Iady of Brooklyn. She 
was in court to prosecute them for cruelty 
to a horse. 

The young wornan said that on Monday 
afternoon, as she was about to cross the 
bridge, she saw the men driving a half- 
starved horse attached to an express 
wagon. The animal got stuck in the street 
and refused to go. Then the prisoners, ac- 
cording to the fair complainant’s story, un- 
mercifully beat the animal with a cart 
stake and a whip. 

“The sight,” she continued, ‘would have 
touched the stoutest heart. The poor 
brute whined piteously, and locking at me, 
seemed to say, ‘Can’t you help me? please 
try.’ I did help the poor thing, and got 
policeman Kane to arrest the men, on 2 
promise that I would appear in court.” 

District Duffy commended the young 
lady for her tender-heartedness, and held 
the prisoners in default of three hundred 
dollars each for trial. 
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FREEMAN CLARKE vs. PARKMAN. 

The following excellent letter from Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke was called out by 
Francis Parkwan’s speech against woman 
suftrage. It appeared in the Bostun Adver- 
tiser: 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser:— 

My friend Mr. Parkman has recently 
presented a paper to the Legislature in op- 
position to woman suffrage. I read it with 
interest.fur everything Mr. Parkman writes 
is interesting. It gave me pleasure, too, to 
see that the power of the movement in fa- 
vor of this inevitable reform has become 
so strong that its opponents are obliged to 
summon their ablest champions to the 
front to resistit. It was also, | admit, no 
small satisfaction to see that a man like 
Mr. Parkman, in opposing the suffragists, 
instead of replying to their arguments, 
could scarcely do more than attack their 
methods, their conduct, and their charac- 
ter. A large part of his paper is occupied 
in saying that they “indulge in personal 
misrepresentation, calummy and abuse;” 
that “they have thrown to the wind every 
political, not to say moral, principle ;” that 
**they have been persistent in lobbyings, 
wire-pullings, and party-tricks,” and simi- 
lar charges. That one of these ladies has 
thought it best to retain her maiden name 
after marriage is made a grave charge, 
bearing against the whole movement. 

To tho-e of us who are acquainted with 
the ladies most interested in woman suf- 
frage, such accusations as these seem very 
strange. ‘Those who have taken the lead 
in asking for equal rights for woman be- 
fore the law are such persons as Mrs. Mary 
Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Ednah Cheney. Miss Abby May, Mrs. 
Bashford, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Eastman. 
None are more prominent than they in the 
movement. It seems hardly necessary to 
defend them against the accusation of trick- 
ery and wire-pulling. of throwing princi- 
ple to the wind, and indulging in personal 
misrepresentation, calumny and abuse. We 
who have known them and have seen their 
course, know that nothing could be more 
dignified, open, candid and womanly than 
their behavior. For years | have watched 
them, wondering why they are not some- 
times betrayed by such attacks as these of 
Mr. Parkman into something like bitter- 
ness. But | find nothing of the sort in 
their speech or writing. Iam compelled 
to bear my testimony that, in regard to 
such women as these, Mr. Parkman’s charg- 
es are without foundation. 

I can only explain such assertions, com- 
ing from a gentleman so just as Mr. Park- 
man, by reealling the anecdote concerning 
Charles Lamb, when asked to be intro- 
duced to certain persons. ‘Ll don’t like 
them,” stammered Lamb. “But you do 
not know them, Mr. Lamb.” “I know I 
do not know them, and that is why I do 
not like them,” was the very candid re- 
ply. [T am sure if Mr. Parkman would 
take the pains to become acquainted with 
the women | have mentioned, to listen to 
a few of their speeches and read their writ- 
ings in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, he would 
willingly withdraw the severe accusations 
he had made against them. 

Mr. Parkman emphasizes the objection 
against woman suffrage based on the as- 
sumption that the natural duties of women 
demand all their time, and that their 
strength would not be suflicient to take 
part in publie affairs. But women now 
devote a great deal of time, and very prop- 
erly. to many other matters besides home 
duties. ‘They have at least as much spare 
time as most men. How much time can 
be given to politics by the majority of 
hard-worked lawyers. physicians, mer- 
chants and laboring-men? If Mr. Park- 
man himself, after devoting so much la- 
bor as he must have done to his historical 
work, for which we are all so grateful, 
still finds time to attend to his political du- 
ties, and also to examine and discuss fe- 
male suffrage, civil-service reform, and 
such questions, why should not women be 
able to do the same? <A large proportion 
of women are mothers; another large part 
are teachers. As mothers, as teachers, as 
intelligent persons, such women are al- 
ready under obligation to become acquaint- 
ed with leading* questions in politics and 
public history. ‘The additional labor re- 
quired to cast a vote does not seem very 
alarming. 

Mr. Parkman tells us that the women of 
“the best character, best ability and best 
sense” are opposed to woman suflrage, 
and the agitation is kept up by ‘ta few per- 
sistent persons possessed with one idea” 
who ‘*make absurd pretensions of superi- 
ority to the rest of theirsex.” I have nev- 
er heard such claims of superiority made 
by the suffragists, though I think I have 
noticed that some claim was advanced for 
those opposed to suffrage as being **the best- 
descended” women in Boston. After all, 
however, the conduct or methods of a 
few leaders seems a small reason to give for 
accepting or rejecting so important a meas- 
ure as this. The leaders of great and be- 
neficent reforms have seldom been as dec- 
orous and urbane as their opponents. The 
Tories in the Revolution were, on the 
whole, superior in these respects to the 
Whigs. The anti-slavery agitators said 
many violent things. The men of civility 
and polish do not usually go out in the 
wilderness of reform, but remain in kings’ 
palaces and in the reunions of refined so- 
ciety. But though Sam Adams and Lloyd 
Garrison may have been less perfect types 
of good society than their opponents, no 
one will now question that the former were 
right and their opponents wrong in the 
main issue between them. 

It is certainly desirable to have more 
than ‘one idea,” and it is to be hoped that 
such women as Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. 
Howe are not thus limited in their intel- 
lectual attainments. But the so-called 
‘** men of one idea” are always the pioneers 
of great reforms. They are indispensable 
as leaders, and, if they sometimes fatigue 
us by dwelling on their favorite theme, 
something must be pardoned to the enthu- 
siasm of strong convictions. 

Another able and highly-respected writ- 
er against suffrage seems to rgard votinge 





as a mere test of physical strength. Be- 
cause women cannot take part in battles 
or in putting down a riot, therefore it is 
argued, they must not vote. If all the 
women should vote one way and all the 
men the other, it would not decide the 
question, says this writer, because the 
women would not have physical strength 
to enforce the decision. But thisis wholly 
to misunderstand the nature of our institu- 
tions. In this country public opinion, and 
not physical force, is the supreme power. 
It is public opinion which is expressed by 
the ballot. The great majority of men 
never belong to the army or the police, and 
do not lose their votes on that account. 
Dr. Holmes has given his views on this 
subject in the following lines: 

“To cut men’s throats to help them count their 

votes 

Is asinine—nay, worse—ascidian folly ; 
Blindness like that would scare the mole and bat, 

And make the liveliest monkey melancholy. 

I say once more. as I bave said before, 

If voting tor our Tildens and our Hayeses 
Means only fight, then. Liberty, good-night ! 

Pack up your ballot-box and go to blazes!" 

We are told by the opponents of suffrage 
that voting is not a natural or an inherent 
right. Probably not. In astate of nature 
there is very little voting. A great many 
rights are given by society, of which, how- 
ever, it would be manifestly unjust to de- 
prive either sex. If all women were for- 
bidden to use the sidewalk, and they com- 
plained of the injustice of that deprivation, 
it would be no answer to tell them that it 
was not a natural or inherent right, but 
one given by soviety, and which society 
might therefore control as it saw fit. 

The only argument against suffrage 
which has real weight with the majority 
of the opponents is one which is never 
publicly brought forward. In private con- 
versation it is almost the only one used, 
but we seldom or never see it in the public 
arguments of the remonstrants. It is the 
danger which may come from the voting 
of ignorant women, especially of foreign- 
ers. People say to you in private, * lam 
opposed to woman suffrage because it 
would let in such 2 mass of ignorant and 
bigoted voters. We have too much voting 
already. It ought to be restricted rather 
than increased. Universal suffrage is a 
mistake. If voting could be confined to 
native American women, [ should not ob- 
ject to it; but Lam afraid of the foreign 
element.” 

For my own part, I do not share this 
feeling. It would have been a great mis- 
take to have refused foreigners the ballot, 
for then they would have remained as an 
unassimilated foreign element in our midst. 
But now, America is their country, and 
they showed, in the civil war, that they 
were ready to fight and die for it. 

But whatever dangers may be supposed 
to come from the foreign vote, these dan- 
gers would not be increased, but diminish- 
ed, by woman suffrage. The census of 
1880 gives conclusive proof of this: 

The total population of Massachusetts in 
1880 was 1,783,805. 

Of these, the native-born Americans were 
1,839,504. 

Foreign-born, 443,491. 

Of this number those born in Ireland 
were 226,700. 

Born in British America, England, Ger- 
many and elsewhere, 216,791, or nearly 
one-half. 

As only one-fourth of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts are foreign-born, it is evident 
that if the ballot was given to all the wom- 
en of Massachusetts, there would be an ad- 
dition of about three native voters to one 
foreign voter. 

If we consult the census of 1880 in re- 
gard to Boston. we shall find that out of a 
population of 362,839 persons, there were 
64,793 born in Treland. and about 39,000 
born in British America, England and Ger- 
many. [f the ballot were given to all the 
women of Boston of voting age, there 
would still be an addition of more than 
three native-born women to one foreign- 
born woman. Jn this case we assume the 
number of women of voting age to be 
about the same as the men. 

It may, however, be said that we ought 
to take into account not only those who are 
foreign-born, but also those who are born 
in this country of foreign parents. As re- 
gards Massachusetts, the census of 1880 
enables us to dothis. If we add to those 
of our population who were born in Ire- 
land those who were born in this country 
of Irish mothers, we find the whole num- 
ber to be about 515,000, which is less than 
a third of the whole population. If, then, 
the ballot be given to women, and all those 
of voting age should vote, it would add 
more then two votes to the native-born 
children of American parents for one vote 
given to those born in Ireland and born in 
this country of Irish parents. This as- 
sumes that as many of the one class as of 
the other live to the voting age. But we 
know that, owing to many unfortunate 
conditions, a fewer number of children of 
foreign parents than of the American-born 
reach the voting age. So that. in all prob- 
ability, woman suffrage would add three 
native votes to one given by foreigners or 
those born of foreign parents. It is also 
highly probable that a much larger pro- 
portion of native women would vote than 
of foreigners, since there is more prejudice 
against women voting among the latter 
class. Moreover, on such subjects as tem- 
perance it is not unlikely that the vote of 
women of foreign birth would be divided 
from that of the men. For these women 
feel much more than any class the terri- 
ble evils of intemperance. 

If, therefore, the remonstrants are afraid 
of the foreign vote, as they say in private 
conversstion, they may see that the chief, 
and perhaps only. check to the dangers 
which this vote is supposed to bring, will 
be found in woman suffrage. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Jamaica Plain, Feb. 11. 


— ~~ 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


Mr. Gladstone may naturally desire to 
have a large measure of popular enfran- 
chisement associated with his career, and 





crowning the edifice of his services to the 
nation. Butif by his powerful command 
his ministry and party shall defeat the 
present opportunity of woman, he may 
pass into history as the prime minister who 
carried back the shadow on the dial of hu- 
man progress a century. Reactionists may 
applaud him, but many a Radical could 
find it in his heart to thank even the House 
of Lords if it should rescue the great states- 
man from marring his fame by an act 
which, however slight it may appear to 
him, can hardly fail to be of large and 
lasting effects upon society.—M. D. Con- 
way. in Pall Mall Gazette. 
— o> — 


IU MOROUS. 


“What does Good Friday mean?” asked 
one Halsted street urchin of his companion. 
**You’d better go home and read your Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” was the withering reply. 

A health journal says that you ought to 
take three-quarters of an hour for your 
dinner. It is well also to add a few vege- 
tables and a piece of meat. 


A fire broke out in a Louisville church 

during services last Sunday. It was with 
great difficulty that several of the congre- 
gation were awakened in time to save their 
lives. —New York Graphic. 
‘Yes, sir,” said the liquor-dealer, “it is 
a good law that prevents anyone from 
opening a school within 500 feet of a liq- 
uor saloon. School-houses are the ruin of 
the trade anyway.”— Somerville Journal. 


A man whose knowledge is based on ac- 
tual experience says that, when calling 
on their sweethearts, young men should 
earry affection in their hearts, perfection 
in their manners and confection in their 
pockets. 

A skeptical young man one day, con- 
versing with the celebrated Dr. Parr, ob- 
served that he would believe nothing he 
could not understand. ‘Then, young man, 
your creed will be the sho: test of any man 
[ know.” 


Krupp is building a hammer that weighs 
fifty tons and will cost over $2.000,000. 
The probabilities are that there will be a 
great many political lies to ‘nail’ during 
the coming campaign, and a hammer of 
such proportions may be needed.—Norris- 
town Lerald, 

A correspondent ‘*Poeta,” wants to 
know what a ‘poet’s club” is. We can’t 
say about other offices, but our poet's club 

a wooden bar about three feet long and 
heavily loaded with lead at the business 
end. Further information will be person- 
ally supplied.—New York Graphic. 

Yves Guyot, the Paris journalist, tells 
how King Louis XVIII., when he return- 
ed from exile, asked Fouché if his move- 
ments had been watched by spies. Fouche 
admitted that the Duc de Blacas had been 
so emploved. ‘And how much did you 
give him?* asked Louis. *“I’'wo hundred 
thousand livres,” was the reply. ‘**Good!” 
said the monarch: ‘I find he did not cheat 
me. We went halves.” 





A Porvitar Fa.tacy.—Many people think 
Rheumatism cannot be cured. It is caused by a 
bad state of the blood, which deposits poisonous 
matter in the joints and muscles, causing lame- 
ness, stiffness, and swelling of the joints and ex- 
cruciating pains. Kidney-Wort will certainly 
effect a cure. It acts on the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, stimulating them to a healihy action, 
purities and enriches the {blood and eliminates 
the poison from the system. Go to the nearest 
druggist, buy Kidney-Wort, and be cured. 


—_—- 7“o-- = 


Tue terrible drain which scrofula has upon 
the system must be arrested, and the blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing etfects, Hood's Sar- 
saparilla has been found superior to any other 
preparation. It expels every trace of impurity 
from the blood, and bestows new life and vigor 
upon every function of the body, enabling it to 
entirely overcome disease. 








me BEST THING KNOWN r= 
WASHING«"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above Oa and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for chronic eys- 
litis, gastritis, and peritonitix. The tendency in ber 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth mouth, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. ‘Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward, 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tableepoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend an afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss ‘I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, ail afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her cighth year, Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment, 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the seales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 








ARTIST MATERIALS 
AND FRAMING. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 
JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Garden Hose aud Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 





Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


Send six cents tcr postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me. 








IiSSORS Pocket KNIVES, 

sc ERASERS, etc., 

Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lera, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 





NOW READY! 
L. 0. EMERSON’S NEW BOOK 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs, Singing Classes and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book size. Price, $1 00. 
CHORAL WORSHIP bas 320 pages. 
CHORAL WORSHIP ls 100 pages of Ele- 

ments, Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, 

two, or more parts, Glees, ete. A good variety. 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 75 pages of the best 
Metrical ‘Tunes, 

CHORAL WORSHIP lias 110 pages of the 
finest Anthems, Motets, Sentences, ete., for Choir 
use. 

CHORAL WORSHIP has °5 pages of miscel- 
lanecous matter, including good material for Concert 
Singing, and for training the voice. 

On the whole, Choral Worshipo is a book for 
the times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral 
Singing is again coming into favor, and creating a de- 
mand for just what this book supplies—in the best 
way. 

Send $1 00 for Specimen Copy. 

SONG WORSHIP (just out) is a Sunday School 

Song Book of the greatest promise, by Emerson and 

Sherwin. Send 25 cents for one specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
iesued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Stree 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P.M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, fl 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4. P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es. 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth,where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal a orters, Elastic Bands, Skir 
and Hose Supporters, < note Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine aud Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Weduesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, ed, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including u- 
ation, $225, if ps at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Se for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll [Ull.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A: bree 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora. 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Bocie 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Gent Street pm Rey 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Pre aratory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfainess, Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful ae address EDWARD H. 
a A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
+, Pa, 


























BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known busine s man: 
“T am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugsste, 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Secur? 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 
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THE OHIO CONVENTION. 


The following letters to the Ohio Con- 
vention reached us too late for the report 
in last week’s issue. 





FROM MRS. MARGARET V. 
LONGLEY. 


CINCINNATI, JUNE 17, 1884. 


To the President of the Woman Suffrage Convention, 
Columbus, Ohio : 


It would have given me great pleasure 
to mett the good friends of woman suffrage 
in Columbus. to-morrow, and toaid, by my 
presence, at least, the cause in the interest 
of which you have called this Convention ; 
but I cannot leave home at this time. 

The cause of woman suffrage is an im- 
portant and a just cause ; and in asking for 
representation you are not asking for the 
overthrow of old established theories or 
the introduction of any new principle. but 
ouly for the carrying out to their legiti- 
mate end those principles and theories that 
have been announced and re-announced 
again and again ever since this government 
was established. This is, theoretically 
least, a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people; and so univer- 
sal is the belief that representation legiti- 
mately accompanies taxation, that nothing 
is more common than to hear, in political 
speeches, that such is really the case. 

It is not so much that men fail to appre- 
ciate the principles, a recognition of which 
we ask in our behalf, as it is that they, en- 
joying in full all the rights guaranteed by 
our system of government, fail to remem- 
ber those who, while they perform the du- 
ties of citizens and contribute to the sup- 
port of the government, receive no more 
advantage or protection from it than does 
the alien or felon. What we must do is to 
keep the subject of woman's political posi- 
tion constantly before them in such a way 
that they will be forced to hear our appeals, 
to blush for our position, and remember us 
in their platforms and legislation. 

I hope you will have a large attendance, 
and earnest and able speakers who will, by 
their logical and forcible arguments, con- 
vince the skeptical and arouse and encour- 
ave the lukewarm and despondent. Should, 
however, your numbers be few, do not be 

discouraged, remembering that ‘tone with 
God is a majority.” The right must in 
time preyail. 
‘Come what there may 


To stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see.’’ 


LETTER 


cause of justice, 
M. V. LONGLEY. 


Yours in the 


LETTER FROM MRS. BLOOMER. 
CoUNCIL BLUFFS, LowA, ) 
JUNE 15, 1884. j 

Dear Mrs. Janney,—The receipt of your 
card is assurance to me that you are still 
alive, and in working harness for the good 
sause to which you have consecrated so 
many years of life. It carries me back to 
the days thirty years ago, when I was a 
guest at your house, and when in a public 
hall in your city, and again in one of your 
churches, | raised my feeble voice in de- 
picting the wrongs of woman, and de- 
manding for her better laws, better educa- 
tion, a wider field of employment, and bet- 
ter remuneration for her labor; and above 
and beyond all this, that she be recognized 
as a citizen, with all the rights of citizen- 
ship secured to her, including the fran- 
chise. that she might be able to represent 
and protect herself in all her interests. 

As you well know, at the commencement 
of the woman’s rights agitation, woman 
had almost no rights that men were bound 
to respect. Her education was limited, her 
field of labor circumscribed, her wages 
very low, and in the case of the married 
woman, her person, her earnings, her prop- 
erty and her children became the property 
of the husband at marriage, and he might 
hold over her a rule little short of that 
held by a master over a slave on a South- 
ern plantation, and the law sustained him 
init all. He might even give away her 
children, or will them away at his death, 
and she had no redress. It was against 
such laws and customs that the early 
champions of woman’s rights arrayed 
themselves, and by tongue and pen de- 
manded that women be recognized as in- 
dividuals, and that they be respected and 
protected in all their rights of person, 
property and children. 

Though we have not gained all we have 
asked, vet the principles then promulgated 
have attained such magnitude as to open 
wide the doors of every avocation and pro- 
fession to woman, to change the laws in 
her favor, and to compel the attention of 
State legislatures and the National Con- 
gress to her demands for the ballot. There 
is a vast difference between her position 
then and now, and we have great reason 
to congratulate ourselves that in the prog- 
ress of the world during the last thirty-six 
years, no change is more marked than the 
condition of woman socially, civilly and 
intellectually. 

But [ must not dwell on reminiscences 
of the past, which your note has revived. 
I am glad to know that you are still able 
to bear a part with the active workers for 
woman’s enfranchisement, and I hope your 
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Convention will be productive of good re- 
sults. Though my voice has of late years 
been silent, I have never for a moment lost 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the prin- 
ciples put forth, with startling effect, in 
the Declaration of Independence adopted 
by the first woman's rights convention, in 
1848, 

It would be a pleasure to me to meet 
you, and other friends, in council. Some 
will be there who will remember me as a 
pioneer, breaking ground for others to fol- 
low and reap. But distance forbids the 
thought of such a step, and I can only in 
spirit take you all by the hand, and bid 
you go forward, nothing doubting that 
God wil! in His own good time and way 
bring about what we, as instruments in His 
hands, have long toiled and prayed and 
waited for—the elevation and emancipa- 
tion of women, socially, religiously and 
politically. Yours in love and faith, 

AMELIA BLOOMER. 
LETTER FROM KATE KLINEFELTER. 

INLAND, O10, JUNE 16, ISS4. 

Mrs. R. A. S. Janney,—lam very glad to 
hear that another suffrage meeting is to be 
held. ‘lo be in attendance on that occasion 
would be indeed a great pleasure, but from 
present indications I must forego it. Since 
the Convention of 1882, when IT became a 
member of the State organization, | have 
been taking the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
though I do not find as much time to look 
up the subject as I would wish, yet the 
rightfulness of woman suffrage is an en- 
tirely settled matter in my mind. 

There is still existing a feeling of op- 
position on the one side, and of timidity ou 
the other. A sense of our dependence up- 
on office-holders and legislators for ap- 
proval, and the manifest lack of interest 
of many of them, is disheartening to those 
who are not blessed with the heroism and 
faith that takes no denial. When we look 
back, the last decade presents a striking 
picture of the progress of woman's work. 
Much might be said of the noble enter- 
prises and movementsin which they are at 
present Women will patientiy 
work on and hope on. Light is breaking, 
and the future is brightening. With many 
regrets that T cannot be with vou, and 
hoping you willhave asuccessful meeting, 
Iam yours for woman suffrage, 

KATE KLINEFELTER. 


engaged, 


LETTER FROM LUCY 
Boston, JUNE 16, 1884. 

Dear Mrs. Janney,—Friends of Suffrage, 
—I must not forbear to send my greeting 
to the older suffragists in Ohio, who have 
held up our banner more than thirty years, 
and also to the younger suffragists who 
bring their fresh interest and strength now 
when both are needed, and when the hope 
of success is not so faraway. Your Con- 
vention will feel the inspiration of late 
events which, as signs of the times, are full 
of hope. When Oxford University opens 
its doors so that women may share its 
honor examinations, it is an acknowledg- 
ment of the intellectual equality of women 
with men. 

When the Massachusetts Medical Society , 
after years of refusal, admits women to 
membership on the same terms as men, it 
is the beginning of the end of the exclusion 
of women from useful and honorable posi- 
tions, simply because they are women. 
Capacity is to be the limit of sphere. 

The resolution in favor of the ballot for 
women, offered by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar in 
the Republican Convention at Chicago, is 
asign of the growing importance of our 
question in politics. Its larger discussion 
in our State legislatures, the friendlier tone 
and more liberal space in the press, the in- 
creasing number of adherents among both 
men and women, are signs full of hope. 
But the defeats in Oregon and in England 
show that this is no time to rest upon our 
The opposition is neither dead nor 
sleeping. The work that remains cannot 
be measured. ‘Therefore your Convention 
is timely. The new recruits are necessary, 
every one. to put shoulder to the wheel, 
and to leave no honest means untried until 
the ballot is in the hands of every woman. 

The Ohio Legislature can give school 
and municipal suffrage. Why not make 
these your special points, till they are 
won? In the old times Ohio was a banner 
State for suffrage. Inthe hope that this 
Convention will give it more than its old- 
time strength and members, and that we 
may all with fresh zeal and courage give 
the long strong pull that brings success, 
I am most truly yours for our common 
cause, Lucy STONE. 


STONE. 


oars. 


LETTER FROM HON. WM. D. FOULKE. 


RICHMOND, IND., JUNE 14, 1884. 

Esteemed Friend,—It am very sorry in- 
deed to be unable to accept your kind in- 
vitation and avail myself of the opportun- 
ity to speak in Ohio as well as in my own 
State, ina cause in which I feel so much 
in earnest. I have been reading to-day 
Stanton’s **Woman Question in Europe,” 
which gives such encouraging reports of 
the progress made across the Atlantic. I 
am afraid that some of our elder sisters in 





the family of nations will be ahead of us if 


we do not move faster in this most funda- 
mental reform. Sincerely, 

Wo. D. FouLke. 
—6oo— 


LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


WIESBADEN ON THE RHINE, ) 
JUNE 30, 1884. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Since last I wrote, nothing has passed 
regarding the rights of woman, worthy of 
notice. In the long run we must, to a cer- 
tainty, be carried on by the stream of de- 
velopment and progress; it is impossible 
to remain stationary when civilization all 
around us takes new forms. Yet one has 
to look sharply to discover the current 
which ultimately will come to the surface, 
and carry success with it This current 
consists of the low voices of the few of our 
sex who venture abroad with the utterance 
of woman's rights. As it is, the German 
law makes the married woman a nonentity ; 
she cannot be a witness; she cannot make 
a will; she cannot sign a deed; she cannot 
even contract debts. As to the latter 
point, it would not be amiss, if it did not 
denote her inferiority. 

You have heard of Mr. Lasker, the fa- 
mous speaker in the Berlin chambers, and 
of his having been on a visit to his brother 
in America. Thence he wrote to his 
friends in Germany, that the American 
ladies were the best educated in the world, 
and, by their interest in publie affairs, had 
the greatest influence. ‘Their superiority 
to the male sex was incontestable. His 
fair compatriots, he was sorry to say, were 
in no way to be compared with them. It 
was a state of things, however, which start- 
led him as to the consequences that must 
follow. 

This letter was published in our papers, 
and excited a good deal of notice. But the 
German ladies would be unwilling to agree 
to the fact of their inferiority to their 
American sisters. The truth is, they have 
not the sinallest notion of the standing of 
women abroad, and it is a great pity they 
have not. for if once they realized what 
their position ought to be, they would take 
means to the end, and leave off saying 
things could not be otherwise than as they 
are. 

At the bottom of all the evil is their 
want of moral courage. If a man says 
the sky is green, they dare not contradict 
him. A man, in their eves, is a superior 
being; a sort of deity. Girls, being edu- 
exuted by themselves, never associate with 
the other sex, except when they marry, 
and when married, each leads a sepa- 
rate life. He has his entertainments as 
well as she. The young ladies have their 
meetings, and the married ladies have their 
meetings, where they take coffee, eat cake 
and ice and sweets, and gossip. ‘These 
parties are “‘awful.”’ A room, or two, or 
three rooms, all filled with dressed-up 
ladies, who chatter. It is wonderful how 
it tells on women, when they forego contact 
with men, for man’s work builds up the 
civilization of the world, and the impossi- 
bility for women to participate in it coun- 
terbalances all school-training. They re- 
main, as it were, children, with no interest 
in the world in general. 

We count at present that every fifth man 
in Germany takes a wife; and in conse- 
quence we are blessed with a number of 
spinsters that passes understanding. Here 
in this city, which numbers forty thousand 
inhabitants, we have a surplus of seven 
thousand women. And how have these 
women to pass their time? It is really sad 
to have nothing better to do than to sip 
coffee in company. As they are not trusted 
with earnest work, they stand up for trifles. 
A great number begin to write: but the 
market offers no purchasers of manu- 
scripts, and they get embittered by their 
want of success. Their theme invariably 
is thwarted love, while the world all 
around them evidently shows us that there 
is something of greater interest in human 
life than the dream of courtship. 

The meeting of the **Frauentag,” for the 
promotion of women’s right to labor, took 
place this year at Dusseldorf. But these 
meetings result in little or nothing, for 
work is not the thing women have to de- 
mand; but position—position as a wife and 
mother, as guardian of the children when 
a widow, as manager of her fortune, as 
entitled to the same justice before the law 
that man claims. These are the rights she 
has to struggle for, and for these rights 
German women as yet have not the cour- 
age to stand up. 

The number of lady superintendents of 
hospitals and private asylums is fast in- 
creasing. Physicians require help-mates 
of that kind, to manage the house, and re- 
place them, when their practice calls 
them abroad. The Grandduchess of Baden 
has throughout all her territory female 
nurses and superintendents. The hospital 
in Karlsruhe is entirely managed by wom- 
en. It numbers about three hundred pa- 
tients; no doctor is resident in the house, 
which is entirely directed by the Superin- 
tendent, Miss Mcessimer, and twelve sisters 
under her direction, exclusive of a train 
of servants, male and female, of about 
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forty in number. In Freiburg is an asylum 
for diseases of the eye, likewise managed 
by women. In Hamburg is an asylum for 
nervous diseases established by Miss 
Alpheus. with the help of Dr. Cohn, one 
of the first physicians of the town. In 
Dresden you find also an establishment of 
that kind, conjointly kept by a lady and a 
doctor. Female dentists we have in many 
places. Thus, notwithstanding the preju- 
dice still entertained by our learned pro- 
fessors, the natural right of woman to rule 
in a sick chamber gains ground. More 
nurses ! more nurses! is the cry of the day, 
for it is a vocation for which a very small 
number of women apply, since religious 
devotion diminishes. 

The Northern Pacifie line invited 
some of our celebrities to see its going, 
and among them, Paul Lindau, the well- 
known witty pamphletist. He certainly 
has taken note of many things that did es- 
cape Bodenstedt and other travellers; for 
he has a keen perception and a pointed 
pen. How he will like the American 
ladies will depend much on how they liked 
him. He hasa wife, and had a wife before. 
and in a country where divorce is easily 
obtained, he perhaps would not mind try- 
ing another fair lady with good means, if 
such a one should fall in his way. At present 
he is in the south of America with a broth- 
er, and will not return to Europe before 
spring, and ere this we shall not hear what 
he bas to say about the far-famed beauty 
of American women. May they beware! 
For he not only is a man to fall in love, 
but to make others fall in love with him. 
You might take him for a Spaniard, with 
his dark complexion and black hair, his 
tall figure and proud manners! Vediamo! 

The Crown-Princess of Germany was 
here, while the Prince was going to Spain. 
She looked charming. One evening she 
came to the great evening concert of 
Joachim in the Kurhaus, leaning on the 
arm of that magnificent man, her husband, 
followed by her three daughters. the two 
younger ones still with their hair plaited 
in one long braid and hanging down be- 
tween their shoulders.— beautiful hair,with 
a golden tinge. She dressed her children 
very simply, was altogether the model of a 
mother. a wife and a woman, quite worthy 
of the facher who trained her, and who 
himself was a model man, such as the 
world in rare instances has seen. She 
denoted her intention of coming here often, 
which would have been a benefit to this 
place, as it would be to any place, consid- 
ering the example she gave. 

Wiesbaden is called a ‘*Weltcurort :” that 
means a place where people from all parts 
of the world flock together to recover their 
health, on account of the mild air, the 
beneficent water, and the protection against 
the winds from the north. Added to these 
advantages, you find every means taken to 
procure a variety of entertainments to while 
away the time, an advantage which neither 
the Lake of Geneva nor the Riviera can 
boast; you have a theatre, have concerts, 
have lectures, and of everything the best, 
such as Berlin or Vienna would offer; and 
thus one cannot wonder that every autumn 
a rush of comers is announced which gives 
a change of faces not seen anywhere else. 

AMELY BOLTE. 


oe 
BUSINESS NOTES. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have re- 
ceived as latest music; for the Piano: 
“Golden Love,” transcribed for the piano 
by Theodore Moellings; ‘First Love 
Mareh,” by H.S. MeClure ; **En Poste” (on 
the Mail Coach) Grand Gaiop de br avura, 
by Louis Gregh; ‘Gaiety’ Valse de Con- 
cert, by W ilson G. Sinith ; “Sunrise” (Sen- 
nenaufgang), by Guenther Kiesewetter ; 
Farewell” (Lebewohl), by Guenther 


Kiesewetter. Vocal: ‘Sunrise Fair,” 
words by Alice Lowthian, music by Caro- 
line Lowthian; ‘Neapolitan Nights” 


(Notti de Mergellina), by Laura Under- 
wood and Francesco Quaranta; **The Lit- 
tleWoodland Flower (Petite fleur des bois), 
by E. B. M. and 8S. A. Sargent. “Juliet 
Waltz” and ‘Mattei Valse,” arranged by 
Sep. Winner for violin or flute, and. piano. 
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PREMIUMS. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL will send as a 
premium the Life of James and Lucretia 
Mott, by their granddaughter, Anna D.Hal- 
lowell, (price 82,) for one new yearly and 
one six months’ subscriber. Also, for one 
new subscriber, Col. Higginson’s ‘*Com- 
mon-Sense About Women;” also for two 
new subscribers, ‘The Woman Question in 
Europe,” by Theodore Stanton, price $3.50. 





FOR LUNG | DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHEARY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 2 Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


DRESS | 4. T- Focc, 
REFORM) ies. 








SPECIAL _NOTICES. 


The Excelsior Duster. — Invented by a lady, 
Collects and Aolds the dust, and does not scatter it, 
A great help to housekeepers. Can be washed. By 
mail for 75 cents. 42 Congress Street, Room é 
Boston, Mass. 





For Your Children.—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Maes. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (cigitecath) school-year begins September 
19, 1884 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND GLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girla will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For cat 
alogue address NATH’L ‘T. ALLEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


NORMAL CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 


MISS MARY E. ALLEN, Proprietor of the Ladies’ 
Gymnasium, will open a Normal Class for the Educa. 
tion of Women wishing to teach Gymnastics, on 
Monday, Nov. 3, 1884, at the Gyrmneasium, 503 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. Send for circular. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEFRPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every fae ility for a complete liberal edu 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, tor 
home care and instruction. ‘The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

Refere wen by permission.—Moses Woolson, E Bly 
( Joncord, . Ilon,. Thos. G: iftie Id, Boston, Mass, 
Rev. " it ale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac wet 
S ‘ambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry E. Parker, Hanover, 

a3 Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Mise 
Ki athe ‘rine P, Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop of New Hampshire. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 























A home school of high grade. Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
millinery, as others do literature, music, physiclogy, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always full, so apply early. Yearly ex. 
pense, $400, NO EXTRAS, but modern languages, 
music and painting. In sending for illustrated cata- 
logue, please mention - publication, 

.C. BRAGDON, Pvnsipal, 





Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS s TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
2 L. SEBPLIS & CO. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
BOOKS, 
CORNHILL - 


ING 
MATINEE § 


2704 P.M. 
THE ADAMS & WESTIAKE W’F'G CO., 


45 SUMMER ST. 
Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Sum- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, ete. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 


BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


av shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
he 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Grices. _Ladies"' Toilet Room attached. 


To show the superiority 


“ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
‘OIL STOVE 


| over all other makes we are 

giving COOKING EX- 

TIONS atour store 

ewnaneted by an experl- 

wed cook, and cordially 

inv ite the public to come in, 

| see us work, and eat our 
products, 
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C. B. “SIMONDS & CO. PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8ST. 
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